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MARTY’S  cane  fell  clatter¬ 
ing  to  the  floor.  It  dis¬ 
turbed  no  one  else,  for 
Marty  and  Dulcie  Ann  and  I  were 
alone  in  the  bar,  alone  and  staring 
at  each  other,  trying  to  talk,  yet 
unable  to  cross  the  bridge  to  our 
thoughts.  The  big  room  off  the 
bar  was  Marty’s  choice  for  the 
meeting  ground  where  we  could 
talk  things  over.  The  stillness  and 
the  staleness  that  clung  desperately 
to  the  corners  in  the  early  evening 
smothered  conversation.  The  few 
words  we  had  exchanged  limped 
into  the  far  corners  of  the  room 
after  tripping  over  the  sawdust 
that  the  barkeep  had  scattered 
on  the  floor.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
drought,  which  had  pitched  its 
tent  over  our  region  of  the  corn 
belt,  had  entered  the  bar  with  us. 
The  sawdust  looked  like  the  dying 
corn  in  the  fields,  like  fool’s  gold, 
with  its  tendency  toward  the  bril¬ 
liant  and  the  waving  but  having 
too  much  of  the  dead-earth  brown 
in  it. 

Marty  put  out  one  leg,  the  good 
one,  and  kicked  the  cane  across 
the  floor.  It  clattered  against  the 
quiet  juke  box. 

"The  cane!  The  cane!  First  the 
chair,  then  the  crutches  and  now 
that  damn  cane!  I’m  all  right  now, 
but  they  won’t  believe  me.  I  can 
soldier  better  than  anyone,  but 
they  won’t  believe  me.”  His  voice 
lurched  drunkenly  and  loudly, 
spilling  from  inside  him.  He’d 
been  in  the  bar  quite  a  while  be¬ 
fore  Dulcie  Ann  and  I  arrived. 

I  knew  it  wouldn’t  do  any  good 
to  speak  to  him,  but  I  tried.  "Take 


it  easy,  Marty.” 

"Take  it  easy,  hell!”  It  ran  out 
the  side  of  his  mouth.  I  looked  at 
him  closely  and  then  at  Dulcie 
Ann.  I  saw  the  attraction  he  had. 
Even  in  his  stupor  his  smile  was 
a  fascinating  thing.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  sly  smile  that  arose  first  at 
one  corner  of  his  mouth  and  ran 
over  his  lips,  only  to  break  into  a 
full  boyish  grin.  Sometimes  he 
smiled  just  like  a  little  boy.  If  you 
didn’t  look  at  his  eyes  when  he 
smiled,  you  could  feel  a  warmth 
for  him  arising  in  you,  but  the 
eyes  spoiled  it. 

"I  came  here  to  get  real  stinkin’ 
drunk,  didn’t  you?  I  beat  you  to 
it.  I  get  things  done  first.  I  get 
places  first.  I  even  get  drunk  first. 
You  ought  to  know  that,  Teddie 
boy.”  He  was  looking  straight  at 
me  as  he  spoke.  I  tried  to  stare 
back  at  him,  but  his  cloudy  eyes 
seemed  to  take  on  the  ferocity  of 
a  caged  tiger.  I  turned  my  eyes 
from  his  face.  I  heard  that  sly, 
throaty  laughter  as  it  began  deep 
in  his  chest  and  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold  of  his  lips.  It  bit  into  me. 

Dulcie  Ann  was  sitting  beside 
me  and  my  hand  crawled  into  her 
hand.  It  was  cold,  but  the  touch 
of  it  brought  back  old  memories. 
She  had  always  been  warm.  Her 
smile  was  warm  just  like  her  big 
brown  eyes.  Her  hair  was  a  warm 
brown  too.  I  tried  to  talk  to  her 
through  my  hand.  I  tried  to  tell 
her  what  I  was  seeing.  I  tried  to 
tell  her  the  things  I  was  seeing  in 
Marty.  What  I  wanted  her  to  see. 

I  knew  that  I  wasn’t  afraid  of 
Marty,  even  though  I  could  not 
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stare  at  him.  I  spoke  slowly  to 
him.  I  wanted  him  to  hear  every 
word  that  I  was  saying.  "Marty, 
Dulcie  Ann  and  I  had  a  talk  last 
night  and  we  .  .  .” 

"And  we  talked  about  Marty,” 
he  broke  in.  "We  talked  about 
Marty  taking  out  Dulcie  Ann 
when  Teddie  boy  was  away.  So 
what!  ” 

"We’ve  got  to  do  something,” 
I  answered.  "It  can’t  go  on  like 
this.” 

Marty  looked  up  at  me  and 
then  yelled,  "Hey,  barkeep!  Bring 
another  round.  We’re  gonna  get 
blind.  I  want  a  triple  shot.  A 
triple  shot  for  the  toughest  tin 
soldier  that  ever  walked  on  one 
leg.” 

Dulcie  Ann  squeezed  my  hand. 
She  was  talking  to  me.  She  saw 
the  fire  shoot  into  his  eyes.  She 
didn’t  speak  a  word.  I  looked  at 
her,  at  a  frightened  kid  caught  in 
the  old  triangle.  How  did  she  ever 
get  into  this? 

Marty  got  up  and  limped  over 
to  pick  up  his  cane.  He  stumbled 
back  to  the  booth  and  sat  opposite 
us.  "Hey!  Barkeep!”  He  smacked 
the  cane  against  the  edge  of  his 
seat.  "I  want  another  round,  Get 
it  out  here!” 

I  could  see  the  whole  situation 
working  on  him  and,  as  tough  as 
he  was,  I  knew  he  wasn’t  capable 
of  handling  it.  The  idea  popped 
suddenly  into  my  mind  that  he 
wouldn’t  be  around  at  the  finish. 
I  had  had  the  idea  when  I  first 
came  home  and  heard  that  Dulcie 
Ann  was  seeing  him.  I  felt  the 
glimmer  of  hope  that  rode  on  a 
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crest  just  out  of  reach  of  my 
hands.  It  would  be  Dulcie  Ann 
and  I  just  as  it  had  been  before  I 
went  away,  before  I  had  gone  off 
to  Korea.  Now  the  two  of  us  sat 
here  in  uniform.  He  wore  a  Purple 
Heart  on  his  blouse,  just  below  his 
Combat  Badge.  That  was  all  the 
insignia  that  he  wore.  He’d  been 
busted  I  don’t  know  how  many 
times. 

"You  know  what  them  damn 
doctors  told  me,  Teddie  boy? 
They  told  me  that  I  could  only 
get  ten  per  cent  if  I  got  out,  or 
they  could  make  it  for  me  to 
instruct  machine  gun  classes  at 
Bragg.  You  know  what  I  told 
them  don’t  you?  I  told  them  that 
if  they  couldn’t  get  me  at  least 
seventy-five  that  I’d  rather  go 
back  over.  They  said  they 
couldn’t  give  it  to  me.  So  I  told 
them  to  shove  it.” 

I  wanted  him  to  keep  on  talk¬ 
ing.  I  wanted  pretty  Dulcie  Ann 
to  see  what  I  was  seeing.  I  wanted 
to  see  him  ride  along  as  he  was 
going  and  do  himself  out.  I  didn’t 
want  to  say  a  word  otherwise. 

"There’s  no  sense  in  going  back 
over,  Marty.  It’s  worse  the  second 
time.” 

Dulcie  Ann  spoke  for  the  first 
time  since  we  had  said  hello  to 
Marty.  She  spoke  quietly,  a  sort 
of  purring  that  sifted  deep  inside 
of  me.  "Marty,  please  don’t  drink 
so  much.  You  told  me  that  you 
were  going  to  stop.  And  you 
haven’t  kept  your  word,  have  you, 
Marty?”.  She  wasn’t  reprimanding 
him.  She  spoke  too  calmly  and 
easily  for  that.  Yet  there  was 


determination  in  her  voice  that 
cut  into  him.  His  voice  cracked 
loudly  in  the  bare  room.  I  almost 
thought  I  caught  a  sob  in  it.  "Dul¬ 
cie,  Dulcie,  for  God’s  sake.  Don’t 
you  know  what  I’m  feeling  like? 
I’ve  got  to  wear  a  cane  as  part  of 
my  uniform.  I  can’t  walk  with¬ 
out  it.” 

"I  know  what  it’s  like,  Marty. 
I  wish  that  you  didn’t  hurt  so 
bad.  I  don’t  want  you  to  hurt.” 
It  was  Dulcie  Ann  speaking  like 
I  knew  her.  Little  Dulcie  Ann 
who  couldn’t  chase  a  moth  around 
a  lighted  globe. 

"I  don’t  hurt  from  my  leg, 
Dulcie  Ann.”  He  looked  down  at 
the  cane.  "I’ve  got  to  wear  this 
can  with  my  uniform.  I’ve  got  to 
be  half  a  soldier.  I  won’t  get  out 
if  they  give  me  ten  per  cent 
disability.” 

He  quieted  down  as  a  couple 
entered  the  room  and  sat  at  a  far 
table.  The  room  was  still  an  im¬ 
mense  place.  It  lacked  any  measure 
of  being  a  familiar  rendezvous, 
or  an  intimate  spot  for  holding 
hands,  or  for  even  breaking  off 
relations.  It  stifled  you  with  its 
spaciousness  that  yawned  from 
every  corner  like  the  mouths  of 
underground  caves.  It  gaped  at 
you. 

It  did  not  seem  to  bother  Marty. 
He  had  drunk  as  heartily  as  he 
ever  had,  downing  his  drinks  with 
ease  that  only  showed  in  the  glaze 
of  his  eyes  which  came  to  lose 
their  cloudiness  and  brightened 
into  oblongs  of  fire.  Once  I  had 
seen  the  eyes  of  Satan  in  a  painting. 

Suddenly,  as  if  he  had  just  be- 
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came  aware  of  the  situation,  he 
looked  at  Dulcie  Ann  and  asked 
the  question  that  had  been  eluding 
us  since  we  had  entered  the 'bar. 
"Who’s  it  going  to  be,  Dulcie 
Ann?”  His  eyes  seemed  to  clear  a 
little  and  some  of  the  fire  disap¬ 
peared.  He  straightened  in  his 
seat  and  broadened  his  shoulders. 
The  material  of  his  blouse  stretch¬ 
ed  in  exertion  and  I  thought  it 
was  going  to  tear.  That  sly,  mag¬ 
netic  grin  rose  like  the  dawn  at 
one  corner  of  his  lips  and  spread 
across  his  face,  high-lighting  the 
slight  button  of  a  scar  that  crossed 
his  nose,  a  white-lined  scar  that 
began  and  ended  nowhere,  that 
added  a  certain  worldly  charm  to 
his  countenance. 

"I’m  not  going  to  say  in  a  place 
like  this,”  said  Dulcie  Ann.  She 
was  reaffirming  herself.  "I’m  not 
going  to  answer  that  in  this  place. 
I  don’t  know  why  you  picked  this 
place.  It’s  terrible  here.  Is  this 
where  you  come  when  you  want 
to  get  drunk?”  I  felt  elated.  It 
was  like  she  had  answered  him 
in  the  way  I  wanted  her  to.  I 
squeezed  her  hand.  She  didn’t 
answer  it. 

"So  I’m  ballin’  it  up,  so  what?” 
Marty  sank  back  onto  the  edge  of 
the  table  again.  The  cloth  of  his 
blouse  loosened  and  hung  about 
him  like  it  was  a  shell,  like  there 
wasn’t  anything  underneath  it.  I 
could  feel  my  chest  heaving  with¬ 
in  my  own  blouse  and  then  I  ex¬ 
erted  myself  and  tried  to  keep  my 
chest  expanded. 

Dulcie  Ann  looked  to  me  and 
then  to  him.  She  spoke  soothingly, 


she  never  seemed  to  be  scolding 
and  yet  you  would  know  she  was 
doing  just  that.  "I  don’t  want  you 
to  get  drunk,  Marty.  I  don’t  want 
you  to  drink  too  much.  You  know 
what  it  does  to  you.”  And  then 
as  if  she  suddenly  felt  that  she  had 
unearthed  a  hidden  secret,  she 
turned  and  stared  at  the  floor.  I 
felt  the  scarlet  come  rising  about 
my  face  just  like  I  was  waving  a 
signal  flag,  a  bright  red  flag  that 
made  Marty  seem  victorious.  He 
started  the  sly  smile  again  and  it 
reared  upon  me  like  a  horrible 
monster.  Dulcie  Ann  squeezed  my 
hand,  so  tightly  that  I  poured  my 
forgiveness  back  into  her.  A  nerve 
started  bubbling  in  my  arm  and 
the  tremor,  I  feared,  could  be 
heard  knocking  in  the  farthest 
corner.  I  could  not  stare  at  him. 

Marty  lay  with  his  chest  on  the 
table.  His  eyes  were  closed  and  the 
veins  of  his  hands  were  pulsating 
and  becoming  blue.  He  held  an 
empty  glass  in  his  hands.  His  chin, 
his  smooth  shaven  tanned  chin  was 
resting  on  the  crest  of  the  glass. 
He  looked  like  some  statue  per¬ 
sonifying  emptiness  and  dejection. 

He  moved  slowly,  and  then  he 
almost  cried.  "I  want  a  drink.  Get 
me  a  drink,  Dulcie,  get  me  a  drink, 
please.” 

She  was  firm.  "No,  Marty,  I’ll 
never  get  you  a  drink.  You’ve  had 
too  much  now,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  it’ll  be  worse.”  Her  long  ta¬ 
pered  fingers  curled  around  each 
other  on  the  table  and  then  she 
put  them  quickly  out  of  sight, 
afraid,  I  thought,  of  showing  her 
anxiety. 
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"Why  don’t  you  two  get  out 
of  here?”  yelled  Marty.  "Take  her 
and  beat  it  out  of  here.  You  love 
her,  don’t  you?  I  love  her,  God 
knows  how  much  I  love  her.  But 
get  out  of  here.  Leave  me  alone. 
I  want  to  get  stinkin’  drunk.” 

I  couldn’t  move.  I  couldn’t 
leave  him  there  as  he  was.  It  didn’t 
seem  fair.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  to,  just 
had  to,  show  some  pity  and  feeling 
for  him.  I  had  won,  I  knew.  Dulcie 
Ann  was  mine  for  good. 

"We’ll  take  you  home,  Marty.” 
I  found  it  hard  to  say.  Something 
was  lodged  in  my  throat.  He 
wasn’t  a  man  to  me  any  more;  he 
had  become  a  uniform  and  I  had 
to  protect  it. 

He  got  terribly  arrogant  and 
everything  he  said  he  bellowed. 
"Oh,  we’ll  take  you  home,  Marty! 
Isn’t  that  nice.  The  two  of  you. 
Well  listen  to  me,  Teddie  boy,  no 
one  has  to  help  me  out.  I’m  okay 
as  is.  So  I’ve  got  a  cane,  so  what? 
I’m  still  tough  and  I  can  take  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  my  way.  You 
hear  me?  I  can  take  anything  that 
comes  my  way.  Ain’t  no  one 
gonna  help  old  Marty.  Lousy 
medics  won’t  help  me.  Neither 
will  you.  Just  like  the  chair  they 
give  me  to  wheel  myself  around 
that  damn  hospital.  You  know 
what  Marty  did?  I  pushed  the 
chair  down  the  stairs  ahead  of  me 
and  I  walked  down.  The  chair  got 
busted  up,  but  I  made  it  okay.  I’ll 
make  it  okay  anywhere,  and  I 
don’t  need  your  help.  Go  on,  get 
out  of  here,  the  two  of  you.  Leave 
me  alone.  I  want  to  get  rip-roaring 
drunk.  I’m  gonna  get  blind  before 
I  go  back  to  that  hell-hole.  Ain’t 


no  one  gonna  stick  me  down  in 
Bragg  teaching  a  bunch  of  green¬ 
horns  how  to  shoot  an  old  fifty.” 

We  didn’t  move,  but  deep  down 
in  me  somewhere  a  tugging  began 
that  tried  to  make  me  take  Dulcie 
Ann  and  walk  out  of  the  room 
and  leave  him  for  good.  I  fought 
it  down.  I  put  my  arm  around 
Dulcie  Ann.  I  needed  her  help, 
but  that  was  my  mistake.  As  soon 
as  Marty  saw  me  do  it  he  leaped 
across  the  table  to  get  at  me  and 
broke  the  glass  in  front  of  him. 
He  passed  out  before  he  hit  the 
table.  He  never  felt  the  broken 
glass  knifing  into  his  arm.  Dulcie 
Ann  screamed  when  she  saw  the 
blood.  It  came  pouring  out  of  him 
and  covered  the  table-top,  a  pool 
of  dark  red  that  threw  no  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  light  above  us.  The 
bartender  came  rushing  in.  "Get 
that  drunk  the  hell  out  of  here.” 
He  stopped  moving  when  he  saw 
the  blood.  He  left  the  room.  He 
looked  awful  sick,  and  the  other 
couple  in  the  room  got  up  and 
left,  sliding  out  of  the  door  as  if 
they  were  sneaking  from  the  scene 
of  an  accident,  not  wanting  any 
responsibility. 

That  all  happened  the  year  the 
corn  failed.  The  year  that  the 
waving  gold  suddenly  died  and  a 
dusty  brown  lurched  drunkenly 
over  the  fields.  It  was  the  year  that 
saw  the  end  of  a  hopeless  situation. 
Marty  wasn’t  very  badly  hurt  and 
we  got  him  home  quickly.  His 
mother  showed  no  alarm  at  the 
sight  of  him,  but  Dulcie  Ann  was 
sick  for  a  long  while  after  that, 
even  though  we  never  saw  Marty 
again. 
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SHEILA  REYNOLDS  pushed 
open  one  of  the  glass  doors  at 
the  entrance  to  Summerside 
Airport,  walked  quickly  through 
the  hallway  into  the  lobby  and 
across  to  the  reservation  desk.  She 
waited  behind  an  elderly  man  who 
had  a  black  raincoat  draped  over 
his  arm.  Sheila  was  tall  and  thin, 
about  twenty  years  old.  Her  black 
hair  was  cut  short  so  that  the 
nape  of  her  neck  was  bare.  It  was 
parted  to  one  side  and  it  looked 
something  like  a  boy’s  haircut, 
except  that  it  was  fluffy  at  the 
ends.  It  reminded  you  a  little 
of  Mercury’s  wings,  only  the 
sweep  was  more  graceful.  She  was 
wearing  a  light  colored  raincoat 
and  it  contrasted  with  the  rich 
tan  of  her  face  and  throat.  There 
was  a  small  gold  chain  around  her 
neck  and  a  little  golden  cross  sus¬ 
pended  from  it,  resting  on  the 
dark  blue  sweater  she  wore.  She 
was  studying  her  hands  when  the 
attendant  behind  the  desk  spoke 


to  her.  "Can  I  help  you,  Miss?” 
he  said. 

She  turned  to  him.  "Oh,  yes,” 
she  said.  "Would  you  tell  me  when 
the  next  flight  leaves  for  New 
York?” 

"Six  twenty-eight,”  the  atten¬ 
dant  answered.  "Do  you  have  a 
reservation?” 

She  looked  across  the  room  at 
the  clock.  It  was  fifteen  minutes 
before  six. "What ?”she  said.  "Oh, 
no.  I’m  not  leaving.  I’m  here  to 
see  somebody  off.  Do  you  have  a 
reservation  on  that  flight  for  a 
Mr.  David  Cobb?” 

The  attendant  glanced  at  the 
long  yellow  paper  on  the  desk  in 
front  of  him.  "Yes,  I  have.  Mr. 
Cobb  has  just  confirmed  by  tele¬ 
phone.” 

Sheila  nodded  and  said  thank 
you  and  looked  back  to  the  clock. 
She  walked  into  the  hallway  to  the 
phone  booth  and  dialed.  When 
she  got  her  party  she  said, 
"Mother,  I’m  going  to  be  late  to¬ 
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night  .  .  .  Yes,  I  know  I’m  already 
late  but  I  mean  I’m  going  to  be 
even  later.  F m  having  trouble 
with  the  car  .  .  .  It’s  just  some 
small  thing  but  it  will  take  a  while 
to  get  it  fixed.  I’m  at  a  garage 
now  .  .  .  No,  please  don’t  do  that, 
Mother.  It  will  only  get  Daddy  all 
excited  and  anyway  I’ll  be  started 
home  before  he  gets  here  .  .  . 
What?  Oh,  I’m  not  quite  sure. 
Centerville,  I  guess  .  .  .  Mother, 
there’s  no  need  to  get  excited.  I 
would  have  called  sooner  but  this 
is  the  first  chance  I  got  .  .  .  No, 
don’t  bother,  I’ll  get  a  sandwich 
or  something  .  .  .  All  right  then, 
I’ll  wait  till  I  get  home  ...  Yes, 
all  right,  I’ll  see  you  in  a  little 
while  .  .  .  Look,  Mother,  I’ll  find 
out  exactly  where  I  am  and  call 
you  back  as  soon  as  the  car  is  ready 
.  .  .  No  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
.  .  .  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  get  so 
excited  .  .  .  Mother,  things  like 
this  are  always  happening;  it’s  not 
my  fault  ...  I  have  to  hang  up, 
Mother.  I’ll  call  you  in  a  little 
while.  Goodbye.” 

She  sat  there  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  After  a  minute  or  so  she 
walked  back  to  the  lobby  and 
looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  seven 
minutes  before  six.  She  walked 
slowly  over  to  a  chair  which  faced 
the  door  and  sat  down. 

The  man  behind  the  desk  was 
watching  her.  He  was  paunchy  in 
the  blue  uniform.  He  looked  like  a 
captain  in  the  air  force.  She  looked 
up  at  him  and  he  looked  at  her 
for  a  few  seconds  more  and  then 
looked  down  at  his  yellow  sheet. 

After  a  few  minutes  Sheila  got 


up  and  went  back  to  the  phone 
booth  and  took  the  yellow  book 
from  its  rack.  She  began  thumb¬ 
ing  through  the  G’s  until  she  came 
to  GARAGE.  She  ran  her  finger 
down  the  list  of  phone  numbers 
until  she  found  a  Centerville  ex¬ 
change  and  then  she  fished  an 
address  book  and  a  pen  from  her 
pocketbook  and  wrote  on  one  of 
the  memo  pages  'Tease’s  Garage, 
28  Florence  St.,  Cent.” 

She  put  the  things  away  and 
walked  back  to  the  chair  which 
faced  the  door.  The  lobby  was  a 
large  room  with  a  number  of 
leather  chairs  and  sofas  set  out  in 
front  of  the  desk.  There  was  a 
machine  over  by  one  wall  which 
sold  five  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  flight  insurance  for  twenty-five 
cents.  It  was  like  a  gum  machine. 
You  put  the  quarter  in  the  slot 
and  pulled  a  lever  and  you  were 
insured  for  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sheila  sat  there  looking  at  the 
slot  machine.  In  the  room  behind 
the  desk  a  teletype  was  clattering. 
People  were  beginning  to  come 
into  the  lobby.  Two  men  in  bus¬ 
iness  suits  and  raincoats  came  in 
and  went  to  the  desk.  They  were 
smiling  and  one  of  them  had  a 
brief  case.  Four  others,  three  men 
and  a  woman,  came  in  before  6:10. 
At  6:10  Sheila  went  back  to  the 
telephone  again. 

She  heard  her  mother  say  hello 
on  the  line.  "Hello,  Mother,”  she 
said.  "I’m  in  Centerville  at 
Pease’s  Garage.  There’s  something 
wrong  with  the  ignition  and 
they’ll  have  it  fixed  in  about  ten 
minutes  .  .  .  No,  everything  is  all 
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right  and  I  have  plenty  of  money. 
I’ll  be  home  in  an  hour  .  .  .  There’s 
nothing  at  all  to  worry  about  .  .  . 
No,  no,  I’m  fine.  I’m  just  tired. 
I’ll  see  you  in  an  hour.  Goodbye.” 
As  she  was  hanging  up  the  receiver 
she  saw  David  Cobb  open  the  glass 
door  of  the  building.  He  was 
young  and  tall  and  heavily  set, 
and  he  had  a  bump  on  his  nose 
where  it  had  been  broken.  Sheila 
watched  him  walk  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  booth.  She  did  not  make 
any  sign  to  him. 

David  was  taking  the  receipt 
for  his  luggage  from  the  man  at 
the  desk.  Sheila  walked  up  behind 
him  and  said,  ''Hello,  Dave.”  She 
glanced  at  the  man  behind  the 
desk.  David  turned  and  started  to 
say  something  and  stopped.  Then 
he  said  "Hello,  Sheila.”  He  took 
her  hand  and  they  walked  over 
and  sat  down  on  a  couch. 

"You  shouldn’t  have  come, 
Sheila,”  David  said.  "Your  mother 
must  know  I’ll  be  leaving  about 
this  time.” 

Sheila  laughed.  "My  mother 
trusts  me,”  she  said. 

David  frowned.  "Look,  don’t. 
Not  on  my  last  night.”  He  paused 
for  a  moment  and  then  he  said, 
"You’re  taking  an  awful  chance.” 

"I  had  to,”  she  said.  "I  want  you 
to  understand  that  it  isn’t  so  long 
for  us.  It’s  goodbye.” 

David  looked  at  the  man  behind 
the  desk.  "Let’s  go  outside  for  a 
minute,  Sheila,”  David  said.  "We 
can’t  talk  in  here.” 

"We  can  say  goodbye,”  she  said. 

David  played  with  the  ring  on 
his  left  hand.  It  was  a  college  ring. 


"All  the  people  are  staring,”  he 
said. 

"You  can’t  change  my  mind, 
David,”  she  said.  "If  I  thought 
that  you  might  I  wouldn’t  have 
come.” 

David  looked  at  her  face.  It  was 
a  rich  brown  from  the  summer 
sun.  Her  eyes  were  clear  and 
bright  and  blue.  Her  nose  was 
small  and  it  turned  up  just  a  bit 
at  the  end.  Her  lips  were  thin  lines 
curving  down  tightly  across  her 
teeth.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  there 
were  thin  brows  and  the  small 
forehead  and  the  black  hair. 

"This  isn’t  the  time  to  make  a 
decision  like  this,”  David  said. 
"We’ve  had  a  beautiful  summer 
and  it  mustn’t  just  end  like  this. 
We  love  each  other  and  we  de¬ 
serve  to  have  each  other  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives.” 

"It  has  been  an  ugly  summer,” 
she  said. 

David  looked  at  the  clock.  It 
was  a  big  clock  and  the  numbers 
on  its  face  were  big  and  bold  and 
black  and  the  sweep  second  hand 
was  thin  and  long  and  bright  red. 
David  watched  the  bright  red  line 
move  past  the  big  black  numbers. 
It  was  about  twenty-one  minutes 
past  six. 

A  Convair  landed  outside  and 
taxied  up  to  the  runway  gate.  The 
people  in  the  lobby  began  picking 
up  their  coats  and  magazines.  A 
voice  over  the  public  address  sys¬ 
tem  announced  the  flight. 

David  turned  back  to  Sheila. 
"I’ll  write  to  you  in  a  few  weeks,” 
he  said. 

"If  you  do,  I  won’t  read  it  and 
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my  mother  will  find  out  that 
you’re  writing  to  me,”  she  said. 

David  leaned  forward  on  the 
couch.  "Sheila,  I  love  you  and  I 
think  you  still  love  me  and  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  your  mother 
says  or  thinks  .  .  .” 

Sheila  interrupted  him  without 
looking  at  him.  "You  don’t  love 
me,  David,  and  I  don’t  love  you. 
Sometimes  you  love  my  body  but 
that’s  not  love.  It’s  just  lust.”  She 
was  crying  softly. 

"I  don’t  deserve  that,  Sheila,” 
David  said.  "I  love  you,  not  your 
body.” 

Sheila’s  voice  began  to  waver  as 
she  spoke.  "I  guess  we  should  have 
known  it  would  be  like  this  but 
we  wouldn’t  admit  it  to  ourselves. 
We  shouldn’t  have  let  it  happen.” 

"I’m  sorry,  I  .  .  .”  David  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  then  he  was  silent. 

He  stood  up.  "I  have  to  go,”  he 
said.  Sheila  did  not  look  at  him. 
"I’ll  walk  out  to  the'  gate  with 
you,”  she  said.  She  wiped  her  eyes 
and  they  walked  out  the  door  to 


the  runway.  It  was  September  and 
the  sun  was  almost  out  of  sight 
on  the  far  side  of  the  landing 
strip,  and  the  air  was  cold.  They 
watched  a  young  man  and  an 
elderly  woman  get  off  the  plane. 
David  looked  down  at  Sheila. 

"I’m  sorry,  Sheila,”  he  said. 

"It’s  not  your  fault,”  she  said. 
"It’s  my  fault.” 

"Goodbye.” 

"Goodbye,  David.” 

He  walked  out  on  the  runway 
and  started  up  the  stairs  to  the 
plane.  At  the  top  he  turned  and 
waved.  The  flight  door  closed  and 
the  plane  taxied  up  the  field.  The 
pilot  revved  the  motors  and  turned 
the  big  Convair  back  down  the 
field.  The  plane  passed  in  front  of 
Sheila  at  a  distance  and  continued 
down  the  runway  and  then  left 
the  ground.  Sheila  started  toward 
the  administration  building.  The 
man  behind  the  desk  was  examin¬ 
ing  his  long  yellow  sheet  of  paper 
as  she  went  across  the  lobby  and 
out  the  front  door. 
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BOSTON  ESE 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  TOTEMS 


or 

CONFESSIONS  OF 
FRANCIS  PARKMAN 


The  Peabody  Museum  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  and  the  best  anthropological 
museum  in  the  world.  In  spite  of 
this,  annually  it  is  one  of  Greater 
Boston’s  best  attended  spots  of  in¬ 
terest.  Ours  is  an  age  of  museums 
which  are  rarely  looked  into  and 
the  Peabody  is  a  dusty  breeze  from 
an  era  gone  by  when  people  spent 
Saturday  afternoon  catching  up 
on  the  past. 

THE  MUSEUM  is  a  five-story 
red  brick  building  fronting 
on  Divinity  Avenue.  Its 
architecture  is  reminiscent  of  the 
"I  remember  Mama”  era,  its  red 
bricks  as  solid  and  rectangular  as 
the  age  it  represents.  But  within 
its  stony  facade  is  to  be  found  more 
odds  and  ends  of  humanity  than 
can  be  found  in  your  mother’s 
drawer  of  things  to  be  saved.  Listed 
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among  the  Peabody  Museum’s  ex¬ 
clusive  possessions  are  two  buffalo 
robes  which  Lewis  and  Clark 
found  on  their  expedition,  beard 
cleaners  used  by  Japan’s  primitive 
Ainus  after  drinking  bouts,  Sioux 
hunting  shirts  and  an  Indian  scalp 
picked  up  by  Francis  Parkman  on 
the  Oregon  Trail.  If  you  are  a 
particular  fan  of  Sitting  Bull,  you 
will  find  Sitting  Bull’s  buffalo- 
hide  shield  for  your  inspection. 

You  walk  from  an  Eskimo  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  first  floor  into  the  land 
of  the  primitive  Northwest  In¬ 
dian  complete  with  two-stories- 
high  totem  poles.  Among  the 
charming  exhibits  to  be  seen  is  a 
pickled  gorilla  head;  if  you  prefer, 
there  are  human  heads  shrunken 
by  the  head-hunting  Jivoros  of 
South  America.  It  is  said  that  a 
playful  professor  named  Ernest 
Plooton  handed  a  shrunken  head 
to  Ilka  Chase  during  her  visit.  It 
is  further  reported  that  Miss  Chase 
was  "startled.” 

On  the  third  floor  is  to  be  found 
a  new  exhibit.  In  the  Old  Empire 
of  the  Mayas  of  Central  America, 
Copan  was  the  scientific  center, 
and  its  ruins  were  recently  un¬ 
earthed  in  Flonduras.  The  city  is 


six  hundred  years  older  than  Leif 
Ericson,  and  for  some  strange 
reason  the  people  vanished,  leaving 
the  only  permanent  remnants  of 
their  culture  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Peabody  Museum. 

The  fourth  floor  is  reserved  for 
the  Pacific  Islands.  The  fifth,  to 
material  from  a  Palestine  cave  and 
a  lonely  skull  of  the  Neanderthal 
man,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  on 
exhibit  in  the  New  World.  In  an 
adjacent  lobby  are  reproductions 
of  Stone  Age  paintings  found  in 
Spain’s  Altamira  Cave.  Studying 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  these 
paintings,  we  wondered  what  sur¬ 
realist  created  the  myth  that  the 
Stone  Age  man  was  a  stupid  brute, 
who  went  around  hitting  his 
woman  on  the  head. 

In  1926,  the  Crown  Prince  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  and 
Crown  Princess  Louise  were  so  en¬ 
chanted  with  the  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum,  that  they  asked  if  it  might 
be  opened  the  next  day,  a  Sunday, 
so  that  they  could  see  more. 

For  an  afternoon  with  the  Jiv¬ 
oros  or  simply  a  curiosity  junket, 
the  display  of  mankind  at  the  Pea¬ 
body  seems  well  worth  the  effort. 

— John  C.  Duffy 


THREE  SKETCHES  FOR  A  MURAL 

- 1. 

He  was  standing  just  so  one  minute,  with  that  white  shirt  and 
the  red  tie  and  those  fruity  knickers,  and  the  next,  the  mud  ball  hit 
him  right  on  the  shoulder.  We  all  shouted  and  pushed  him  and  he 
fell  down  onto  the  gravel  schoolyard.  We  were  going  to  let  him  up 
but  when  they  yelled,  "Pants  him!”  we  pulled  those  fruity  knickers 
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right  off  him.  We  couldn’t  get  them  off  over  his  shoes  because  they 
had  elastic  bottoms  so  we  pulled  his  shoes  off  too  and  threw  them  all 
over  the  place.  I  don’t  know  what  we  were  going  to  do  next,  but  Mr. 
Wingate  heard  him  screaming  and  shouting  and  us  yelling  all  to¬ 
gether  so  he  ran  over.  We  all  ran  of  course  and  even  left  the  knickers, 
but  Harold  told  on  us.  He  knew  we’d  get  him  when  the  fuss  died 
down  but  he  told  on  us  anyway. 

We  never  did  get  him  for  it  but  he  stopped  wearing  those  fruity 
knickers  anyway. 

— George  Bernier 


2. 

The  dory  came  along  with  the  waves,  rising  high,  tumbling  low, 
rocking  to  their  upthrusting  motions  over  the  crests  and  falling  into 
shore-length  troughs.  The  dory  was  empty. 

The  little  woman  kneeling  on  the  sand  fell  forward,  her  black 
shawl  floating  for  the  minutest  eternity  in  the  reaching  waves.  Then 
it  was  drawn  from  sight.  The  water,  licking  at  her  outstretched 
fingers,  seemed  to  recoil  at  the  touch. 

A  child  stepped  forward,  her  tight  little  green  coat  drawn  closer 
about  her,  a  stocking  cap  on  her  head.  She  was  wearing  sneakers  that 
soaked  up  the  water.  She  looked  at  the  woman  stretched  out  on  the 
beach,  at  the  water  lapping  at  her  face.  Slowly  she  raised  her  eyes 
toward  the  sea.  The  dory,  the  empty  dory,  came  closer  and  finally 
grated  on  the  sand.  The  child  turned  her  back  on  the  dory  and 
looked  toward  the  crowd. 

— Thomas  Sheehan 


3. 

Even  before  the  record  had  stopped  playing,  Harold  got  his  ball 
point  pen  and  a  piece  of  his  mother’s  stationery  and  started  to  write 
Steve  Herrison  to  tell  him  dear  Steve ,  please  play  the  record  again,  it 
had  a  lot  to  it,  it  looks  like  Freddie  E.  has  another  big  one  he  is  such 
a  nice  guy,  and  has  some  real  good  roll  in  his  voice.  The  record  is 
Teardrop  Angel  and  when  you  play  it  please  play  it  he  thought  for  a 
long  time  for  Carmila  Marlowe  from  Harold  Blatt.  He  looked  at 
Car  mil  a  Marlowe  for  a  long  time  and  then  just  at  Carmila;  then  he 
crossed  out  Carmila  with  his  ball  point  pen  and  wrote  Marjorie,  thank 
you  for  playing  Only  You  for  Cynthia  Wells  last  week  and  tell  Ed  of 
Natick  that  really  Glenn  Miller  can’t  compare  with  anyone  around. 

— George  Bernier 
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Good  Behavior  At 
An  Evening  Party 

IN  some  localities,  evening  be¬ 
gins  at  a  later  hour  than  in 
others,  and  while  the  city  peo¬ 
ple  of  Boston  are  just  commencing 
social  festivities,  their  cousins  in 
the  country,  e.g.  Chestnut  Hill, 
are  getting  ready  to  retire.  The 
degree  of  formality  of  an  evening 
party  must  therefore  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  other  causes  than  the 
exact  hour  at  which  it  is  held. 
This  is  frequently  done  by  the 
tone  of  the  invitation.  If  the  card 
says  "at  home”  or  "early  tea”  or 
"drinking  party”,  these  express  in¬ 
formality. 

Full  evening  dress  for  a  lady  is 
controlled  to  some  extent  by  the 
caprices  of  fashion,  and,  we  might 
add,  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
wearer.  The  conventional  evening 
dress  for  gentlemen  consists  of 
black  dress  suit,  with  low-cut  vest, 
white  necktie,  and  light  gloves. 
Such  additions  as  pegged  pants 
and  water  fobs  are  frowned  upon. 

In  cases  of  an  oversight  in  the 
matter  of  introductions,  where 
guests  are  thrown  into  each  other’s 
company  under  circumstances 
where  silence  would  be  embarrass¬ 
ing,  as  for  example  a  gentleman 
on  some  young  lady’s  lap,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  converse  without  an 
introduction,  as  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  all  are  on  the  same 
social  footing,  and  no  one  would 
be  compromised  in  the  matter. 

Those  who  attend  should  con¬ 
sider  themselves  obligated  to  con¬ 


tribute  to  the  success  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment.  Little  things  like  try¬ 
ing  on  a  ladies’  hat,  or  singing  some 
verses  from  "Head  for  The 
Round-House  Nelly,  The  Break- 
man  Can’t  Corner  You  There”,  or 
some  such  other  good  clean  fun  is 
advised.  Remember,  dull  and 
stupid  guests  make  a  dull  and 
stupid  party. 

The  conversation  should  be  of  a 
general  nature,  to  the  exclusion  of 
personalities,  politics,  or  contro¬ 
verted  points  of  doctrine.  If  the 
company  be  small,  such  topics 
may  be  alluded  to,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  warmth  of  feeling 
does  not  lead  to  acrimony  of 
speech.  It  would  be  in  poor  taste 
to  tell  a  Holy  Cross  man  that  he 
eats  applesauce,  unless  your  date  is 
between  you  and  the  gentleman. 

If  dancing  is  a  part  of  the 
programme,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  all  will  participate,  as  it  is  not 
in  good  form  to  invite  to  a  dancing 
party  those  who  are  known  to 
have  conscientious  scruples  in  re¬ 
gard  to  dancing,  or  are  too  drunk 
to  stand  —  never  mind  dance.  If 
a  clergyman  believe  in  dancing,  let 
him  go  and  dance  if  he  chooses, 
but  if  he  condemns  dancing  in  his 
pulpit,  let  him  be  consistent  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  a  looker-on. 

A  gentleman  who  escorts  a  lady 
to  a  party  is  under  obligation  to 
attend  to  her  wants  and  to  see  that 
she  has  the  attention  to  which  she 
is  entitled.  This  is  by  no  means 
accomplished  when  her  escort 
crumps  out  under  the  table  and 
such  situations  are  to  be  avoided. 
In  conclusion,  all  should  remember 
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that  they  are  invited  because  of 
their  supposed  capacity  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  others, 
and  should  endeavor  to  carry  out 


the  purpose  of  the  invitation  in 
this  respect.  Then,  to  be  sure,  even 
the  sober  may  be  of  good  cheer. 

— John  C.  Duffy 


o  mv  people 


They  have  taken  Him  down 

From  off  the  wall 

And  from  the  over-stuffed  altar 

Of  pastel  walls  and  leather 

Lined  pews  where  they 

Call  Him  not  God,  but  Good. 

And  the  pain  that  pulled  the  nails  out 
Doubled  that  which  drove  them  in. 

He  has  torn  again  the 
Bandaged  flesh  and  through 
The  blood  that  gambits  down 
The  muscled  thigh  and 
Through  the  sweat  that 
Crimson  courses  across  His 
Electric-shaven  cheeks,  He 
Cries  to  the  modern  moron  man, 

Who  with  ears  that 

Hearing,  do  not  hear,  complacent 

Sits  and  sips  his  better  beer. 

He  cries  to  them  who  only  pass  Him  hors  d’oeuvres 
And  invite  Him  to  their  cocktail  parties 
As  a  necessary  Good. 

And  His  un-amplified  voice  is 
Lost  in  the  centuries  of  centuries 
That  intervene  between  Him 
And  them. 

And  His  voice,  fallen 

Down  the  chasmed  years,  repeats: 

"Here  are  My  hands. 

My  side. 

My  feet. 

Pierce  them  again.  Scourge  them  again. 

Crucify  Me  again !” 


— Francis  A.  Neelon 
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THE 

GASSON 

STORY 

by  Neil  Mahoney 


BACK  IN  1907,  long  before  Boston  College  had  a  blue-and  yellow¬ 
doored  Education  building,  or  an  eagle  on  a  marble  column,  or 
even  before  it  had  a  single  Gothic  tower,  Father  Thomas  Gasson 
of  the  Society  had  a  dream  on  a  knoll  in  Chestnut  Hill.  It  was  a  Spring 
morning  and  he  could  smell  the  warm  pink  and  white  whisper  of  cherry 
orchards  above  the  Lawrence  Farm.  His  dream  was  a  Jesuit  dream,  not 
of  essences  and  entities,  but  of  green  grass  and  Gothic  and  wide-win¬ 
dowed  buildings  that  let  light  in  on  four  sides.  He  saw,  not  so  much 
apple  orchards,  cherry  trees,  and  the  white  farm  house,  but  towered 
libraries  and  learned  men  and,  somewhere  down  there,  the  center  of 
American  Catholic  culture.  Father  Gasson  dreamed  on  and  when  he 
tired  of  dreaming,  he  rode  the  street  car  back  to  James  Street  in  Bos¬ 
ton’s  south  end,  to  the  four-story  B.  C.-B.  C.  High  building  and  prac¬ 
tical  things. 


THOMAS  IGNATIUS  GASSON  was  born  in  Kent  county  in  the 
not-so- jolly  England  of  18  59,  in  the  acorn-sized  town  of  Seven 
Oaks.  His  family  held  claims  to  high  birth  and  long  tradition  but 
had  very  little  meat  in  the  financial  pot.  Thomas’  people  were  Epis¬ 
copalians,  and  Thomas  took  his  training  at  St.  Stephen’s,  a  country 
school.  There  he  learned  reading,  writing,  and  Established  Church  re¬ 
ligion.  At  eleven  he  passed  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  Albert  T. 
Edwards  for  two  years. 

In  1872,  Thomas’  mother  died  and  Gasson’s  second  wife  proved  a 
poor  maternal  substitute.  Whereupon,  Thomas,  aged  thirteen,  left 
England  and  the  Rev.  Edwards  and  bundled  off  to  Germantown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  his  brother  had  set  up  home  and  family. 

As  a  member  of  his  brother’s  hungry  brood  Thomas  found  the  re¬ 
quired  mother  love  but  from  an  outside  source.  The  Misses  Catherine 
Doyle  and  Anne  McGarvey,  Germantown  neighbors  of  the  Gassons, 
took  an  interest  in  the  boy  and  helped  him  to  find  work  doing  odd  jobs 
in  the  neighborhood.  Influenced  by  these  two  women,  Thomas  became 
interested  in  their  Catholic  faith,  and  at  fifteen  entered  the  Church. 
He  was  baptized  by  a  Jesuit  in  Philadelphia  and  ipso  facto  was  dropped 
from  further  consideration  by  the  Gassons  of  Seven  Oaks  and  German¬ 
town.  For  a  year,  Miss  McGarvey  supplied  the  boy’s  sustenance  and 
shelter,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  did  the  sensible  thing  and  entered 
the  Jesuit  Novitiate  in  Frederick,  Maryland. 

In  this  town  where  Barbara  Fretchie’s  "y°n  grey  head”  was  not 
touched  one  hair  of  during  the  war  between  the  states,  the  English 
transplant  flourished.  Thomas  was  found  to  be  bright  as  a  shiny 
shilling,  and  hewed  manfully  at  his  books  to  find  out  all  about  Latin 
and  Greek.  With  this  substantial  background,  Mr.  Gasson  embarked  on 
the  eleven  year  hop-skip-and-jump  of  Philosophy,  Regency,  and 
Theology.  The  jump  left  him  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck  in  Aus- 
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The  farmhouse  of  Amos  Lawrence  stood 
on  the  present  site  of  Gasson  Hall. 
His  son,  Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Epis¬ 
copal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  recalled: 
"Wild  rabbits  ran  through  the  grove  and 
our  cherry  orchard  where  I  ate  my  fill  of 
cherries  was  at  the  point  where  the  ath¬ 
letic  field  now  is.”  This  view  was  taken 
from  Beacon  Street. 


tria.  Before  completion  of  his  theological  studies,  Thomas  Gasson  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  July  6,  1891. 

Father  Gasson  left  the  U.  of  I.  for  Fretchie  land  again,  to  teach 
poetry  to  the  Jesuit  Juniors  at  the  Novitiate.  He  put  in  his  Tertianship, 
a  year  of  required  study  in  ascetical  Theology,  and  was  then  assigned  to 
teach  at  Boston  College.  Father  Gasson’s  rise  to  power  was  meteoric.  In 
two  years  time  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics, 
and  on  January  6,  1907,  putting  Being  and  the  Human  Act  behind  him, 
Father  Gasson  became  President  of  Boston  College. 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  IMMACULATE 


CONCEPTION 


THAT  over  which  Father  Gasson  was  made  President  was  a  four- 
story,  fuzzy-red  brick  building,  the  grey  stoned  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  Church,  and  a  cramped-together  mass  of  high  school  and 
college  students.  His  first  official  pronouncement  was  a  stating  of  the 
obvious:  B.  C.  needed  more  room. 

Higher  authorities  (among  the  Jesuits  there  are  always  higher 
authorities)  agreed,  and  proposed  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  for 
the  transfer  of  the  physical  plant.  There  was  some  delay  in  starting  the 
project,  due  to  local  ecclesiastical  eyebrow  raising,  but  at  the  Annual 
Alumni  Dinner  in  May  of  that  year,  Father  Gasson  caused  mild  stomach 
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On  cobble-stoned  Harrison  Ave¬ 
nue,  in  1863,  the  Jesuits 
founded  the  first  university  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 


)  BOSTON  COLLKG1 


disorders  among  the  chicken  pot  pie  eaters  by  announcing  the  impera¬ 
tive  need  for  ten  million  dollars.  Father  Gasson  outlined  his  plans  for 
a  new  location  and  new  and  larger  buildings,  and  he  received  the  whole¬ 
hearted  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  alumni,  but  no  donations  at  that 
time. 

In  July,  Father  Gasson  approached  the  Jesuit  authorities  on  the 
property  question  and  received  permission  to  purchase  one  of  three 
tracts  in  the  Brighton-Chestnut  Hill  area.  The  realty  firm  of  Meredith 
&  Grew  had  been  proposing  the  Lawrence  Farm  to  B.  C.  for  seven 
years,  and  shortly  after  William  Cardinal  O’Connell  expressed  a  strong 
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inclination  towards  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  location,  the  authori¬ 
ties  decided  to  follow  Father  Gasson’s  suggestion  and  bought  it.  The 
other  two  pieces  of  land  considered  have  since  been  occupied  by  Catholic 
institutions,  Waban  Hill  by  Mount  Alvernia  Academy  and  the  Brighton 
hilltop  by  Saint  Elizabeth’s  Hospital.  Because  of  such  high  ground 
buying,  the  Boston  town  folk  showed  signs  of  nervousness,  fearing  that 
the  Catholics  were  acquiring  ideal  artillery  locations  in  preparation  for 
a  siege  of  the  city.  This  state  of  mind  persisted  until  the  Great  War  was 
almost  over,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  city  it  is  still  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion. 

Once  under  way,  the  project  exhibited  the  momentum  of  a  west 
bound  trolley  under  full  steam.  Two  adjoining  parcels  of  land  were 
purchased,  one  owned  by  E.  S.  Eldridge  and  the  other  by  the  Provident 
Institute  for  Savings.  Father  Gasson  was  authorized  to  petition  the 
state  legislature  for  amendments  to  the  charter  of  the  corporation, 
which  were:  changing  the  name  of  the  corporation  from  "Trustees  of 
the  Boston  College”  to  "the  Trustees  of  Boston  College”,  authority  to 
grant  medical  degrees,  and  authority  to  hold  additional  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate.  Before  the  end  of  two  weeks  cash  was  on  the  barrel  head 
again,  and  Boston  College  was  richer  landwise  by  two  more  plots.  When 
the  authorities  stopped  to  mop  their  brows,  the  Boston  College  Terri¬ 
tory  was  an  expanse  of  thirty-one  acres  with  an  assessed  value  of 
187,000  pre-war  dollars. 

Ways  and  means  to  college  buildings  were  investigated  by  Father 
Gasson,  and  at  a  mass  Alumni  meeting,  attended  by  eight  hundred 
friends  of  the  College,  Father  Gasson  asked  for  donations  and  received 
a  pledge  for  $50,000.  A  later  alumni  meeting,  evidently  attended  by 
wealthier  alumni  who  were  out  of  town  for  the  first,  netted  $137,000. 

These  donations,  though  substantial,  were  obviously  not  going  to 
build  large  amounts  of  Gothic,  and  Father  Gasson  cast  about  for  bigger 
money  raising  schemes. 

Outdoor  gatherings  were  all  the  vogue  in  1908.  On  June  20  of 
that  year,  thirty  thousand  box  lunches,  with  owners,  tripped  gaily  to 
the  Chestnut  Hill  grounds  for  the  first  of  the  B.  C.  Lawn  Parties.  This 
full  grown  garden  party  began  at  noon  and  frolicked  for  ten  merry 
hours.  The  orchards,  apple  trees,  barn,  and  pastures  rolling  down  to 
the  reservoir  made  it  a  day  in  the  country  for  the  thousands  of  ex- 
cursioners.  Tents  were  the  order  of  the  day,  housing  vaudeville  shows, 
refreshments,  and  souvenir  sellers. 

The  main  address  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Bourke  Coch¬ 
rane,  New  York  congressman,  author,  and  Tammany  stalwart,  as  a 
prelude  to  Father  Gasson’s  dedication  of  the  grounds,  during  which  the 
college  campus  received  the  title,  "University  Heights”.  At  ten  o’clock 
the  last  couple  sighed  at  the  moon  struck  reservoir,  and  the  last  mother 
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The  proceeds  of  the  garden  parties 
of  1908  and  1909  bought 
bricks  for  B.C. 


pulled  her  youthful  adventurers  out  of  the  compost  pile  and  the 
picnickers  went  home. 

DURING  the  late  fall  of  1908  Father  Gasson  conducted  an  in- 
pection  tour  of  several  of  the  larger  college  campi  to  get  ideas 
that  could  be  used  in  the  design  and  equipment  of  the  new  B.  C. 
The  architecture  of  Chicago  University  best  impressed  him  as  an  "ad¬ 
mirable  unity  of  ideal  flexibility  of  design  that  would  permit  a  sym¬ 
metrical  growth  in  years  to  come.” 
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A  farm  becomes  a  university 
campus;  Father  Gasson  digs 
the  first  sod. 


On  January  2  5,  1909,  Father  Gasson  announced  that  competition 
would  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  best  general  plan  for  the  build¬ 
ings.  Fourteen  prominent  architects  were  invited  to  compete  for  three 
prizes.  The  first  prize  was  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  general 
plan  of  the  grounds  and  positioning  of  the  buildings;  the  second  was 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  second  best  general  plan;  the  third  was  a 
commission  to  design  and  supervise  the  construction  of  a  Recitation 
Building,  awarded  to  the  company  submitting  the  best  drawing  of  such 
a  building.  Father  Gasson  and  a  committee  of  judges  decided  the  con¬ 
test,  with  the  firm  of  Maginnis  and  Walsh  winning  the  first  and  third 
prizes.  Fdward  Graham  of  Cambridge  finished  second  in  the  general 
design  contest  and  received  the  five  hundred  dollars. 

Tradition  gave  way  to  the  Building  Fund  during  April  when  the 
Annual  College  Ball,  for  thirty  years  presented  by  the  Young  Men’s 
Catholic  Association,  was  cancelled  and  replaced  with  a  Music  Festival 
sponsored  by  the  business  men  of  Boston.  The  Theron  D.  Perkins  Mili¬ 
tary  Band,  playing  selections  from  opera  and  the  like,  entertained 
twenty  thousand  citizens  at  Mechanics  Building.  This  extravaganza 
was  capped  with  the  Pageant  of  Nations,  a  wholesome  sort  of  thing  in 
which  various  countries  were  depicted  by  individuals  dressed  as  the 
ruler  or  person  indigenous  to  that  country.  The  monies  accrued  from 
this  lively  affair  were  turned  over  to  the  B.  C.  Building  Fund. 

IN  JUNE,  the  higher  authorities,  here  the  Jesuit  Provincial,  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  plans  for  the  Recitation  Building.  At  this  time  it  was 
also  decided  to  rebuild  the  old  stone  barn  as  a  faculty  residence. 
However,  for  various  reasons  the  project  was  never  carried  out  and  the 
faculty,  though  they  were  obliged  thereby  to  commute  from  Harrison 
Avenue,  were  spared  a  lot  of  crude  jokes. 

On  the  19th  of  that  month  the  second  fund  raising  Lawn  Party 
was  held  at  University  Heights.  Funwise  and  moneywise,  this  affair 
was  even  more  profitable  than  the  first.  Booths  and  concession  stands 
were  everywhere  nestled  among  the  apple  and  cherry  trees,  and  a  color¬ 
ful  merry-go-round  spun  a  web  of  enchantment  for  young  and  old. 
The  day  had  its  music  with  a  concert  given  by  the  Mission  Church 
Field  Band.  It  was  a  big  day  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Gasson,  this  19th  of 
June,  1909;  the  thousands  of  visitors  hushed  as  Father  Gasson  spoke 
the  words  of  invocation: 

"In  the  name  of  the  august  Trinity,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 

Savior  of  the  world,  Who  has  given  us  the  only  civilization 
by  which  a  nation  can  endure,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
high  and  noble,  we  perform  the  first  act  of  this  series  of 
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tremendous  acts  which  are  to  result  in  this  great  blessing 
for  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.” 

With  a  silver  spade  Father  Gasson  formally  turned  the  first  sod 
of  University  Heights. 

There  were  plans  formulated  about  this  time  for  the  erection  of 
an  Irish  Hall  of  Fame  and  a  Daniel  O’Connell  Memorial  Building  to  be 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  Recitation  Building.  Had  the  plans  ma¬ 
terialized,  the  Daniel  O’Connell  Building  would  have  occupied  the  en¬ 
tire  Library  —  Library  lawn  area.  The  design  called  for  a  polygonal 
ground  plan,  a  circular  hall,  Gothic  arches,  and  stone  piers,  with  two 
long  corridors  running  off  containing  thirty-two  alcoves  as  museums 
of  the  counties  of  Ireland.  An  heroic  statue  of  Daniel  O’Connell  was  to 
be  mounted  atop  the  vaulted  dome,  where  the  figure  of  the  "Great 
Liberator”  could  be  seen,  evidently  from  as  far  away  as  Beacon  Hill. 

Insufficiency  of  funds  prevented  erection  of  the  memorial,  and 
the  money  which  had  been  collected  for  the  project  was  used  in  the 
decorating  of  the  assembly  hall  (nowG-100)  in  the  Recitation  Building. 

THE  EXCAVATION  work  struck  a  snag,  or  more  exactly  a  ledge, 
and  the  foundation  digging  was  slowed  down  considerably.  How¬ 
ever,  all  was  not  in  vain  as  the  stone  excavated  was  later  used  as 
material  for  the  building.  By  October  of  1910,  more  than  a  year  after 
the  sod  was  broken,  a  roof  materialized  over  two  of  the  four  wings  of 
the  structure.  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  who  was  passing  through  on  his 
way  to  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Canada,  was  extremely  pleased  that 
such  admirable  design  was  attained  without  resorting  to  "elaborate,  ex¬ 
pensive  ornamentation.” 

It  was  shortly  thereafter  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Father 
Gasson  and  the  Jesuit  community  who  devoted  all  their  time  and  talents 
to  fund  raising  campaigns,  the  cupboard  went  bare.  Work  was  stopped 
on  the  building  and  a  temporary  canvas  roof  was  rigged  over  the  un¬ 
covered  portions  during  the  winter  of  1910-1911. 

Father  Gasson  had  two  avenues  of  escape  from  this  financial  im¬ 
passe,  both  concerning  sale  of  land.  The  College  owned  in  addition  to 
the  Chestnut  Hill  campus,  a  piece  of  quite  worthless  land  on  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue,  originally  a  salt  meadow  filled  in  by  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets.  The  college  had  purchased  it  twelve  years  before  as  an  athletic 
field,  and  because  of  its  origins  and  location  it  was  suitable  for  neither 
dwellings  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Realtors  assured  Father  Gasson 
of  this  status,  but  told  him  that  the  sale  of  portions  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
land  would  provide  the  funds  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Father  Gasson  was  resolved  that  University  Heights  would  not  be 
broken  up  and  so  realtor  and  rector  waited  while  the  Spring  rains  fell 
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on  canvas  out  in  Chestnut  Hill,  and  the  Jesuit  community  prayed. 

Before  summer  set  in,  the  dens  ex  machina ,  an  agent  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Co.  of  Boston,  stepped  into  Father  Gasson’s  office,  offering  to 
buy  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  salt  white  elephant  at  a  price  twice  what 
the  Jesuits  paid  for  it,  if  certain  legal  obstacles  could  be  overcome. 
Boston  politics  being  what  they  are,  the  sale  made  the  transition  from 
potency  to  act  and  the  canvas  came  off  the  Recitation  Building. 

During  this  summer,  with  a  final  flourish  of  mortar  and  muscle 
and  a  loud  huzzah  or  two,  the  Tower  on  the  Heights  finally  reached  the 
own  blue  of  the  heavens.  The  heating  and  ventilating  men  finished  up 
their  work  in  September  and  by  October  the  stairways  had  been  well 
nigh  completed.  With  only  the  plasterers  and  the  masons  left  to  get 
final  licks  in  the  ample  time  allowed  for  odds  and  ends,  it  looked  like 
cornerstone-laying  time  in  June. 

The  odds  and  ends,  however,  proved  almost  endless,  as  an  op¬ 
timistic  Father  Gasson  hoped  in  January  of  1912  to  have  September 
classes  in  the  new  building  and  by  October,  1912,  planned  on  post- 
Easter  classes  in  Chestnut  Hill. 

While  Thomas  Gasson  hoped,  he  saw  to  it  that  the  interior  of  the 
Recitation  Building  would  look  like  any  self-respecting  Recitation 
Building  and  called  in  an  ex-professional  decorator  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Society.  No  doubt  muttering  what  he  could  have  been  on  the 
outside,  Brother  Francis  Schroen,  S.J.,  sprawled  Michaelangelo  fashion 
on  scaffolding,  and  muralled  the  inside  of  the  Tower  Building. 


WHEN  Spring  came  once  more  to  Chestnut  Hill  Father  Gasson 
decided  it  was  time  for  the  big  step.  Lack  of  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties  and  faculty  living  accommodations  prevented  the  complete 
transfer  of  the  entire  student  body  with  the  result  that  all  but  the  senior 
class  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  old  dingy  school.  On  Friday 
morning,  March  28,  1913  seventy-one  Boston  College  seniors  carrying 
Boston  bags  and  wearing  derby  hats  assembled  in  a  group  outside  the 
College  Road  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

Father  Gasson  met  the  group  and  led  them  into  the  new  building, 
and  stopped  the  procession  in  the  rotunda.  In  the  resonant  voice  for 
which  the  rotunda  must  have  been  designed,  Father  Gasson  spoke  his 
words  of  dedication: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  class  of  TH?,  this  is  an  historic 
moment.  We  now,  in  an  informal  manner,  take  pos¬ 
session  of  this  noble  building  which  has  been  erected  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  for  the  spread  of  the  true  faith, 
for  the  cultivation  of  social  knowledge,  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  genuine  science,  and  for  the  constant  study  of 
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Under  the  spire  he  built,  the 
Founder  in  marble  watches  his 
Gothic  city  rise  around  him. 


those  ideals  which  make  for  the  loftiest  civic  probity  and 
for  the  most  exalted  personal  integrity.  May  this  edifice 
ever  have  upon  it  the  special  blessing  of  the  Most  High, 
may  it  ever  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Church  and  her 
rulers,  a  source  of  joy  to  the  Catholics  of  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  a  strong  bulwark  of  strength  for  our  country, 
and  a  stout  defence  for  the  illustrious  State  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud.” 

At  the  end  of  this  stirring  message,  the  seventy-one  seniors  em¬ 
barked  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  building,  in  groups  and  individu¬ 
ally.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  legend  of  Dominicans  in  the 
tower  arose  due  to  the  inventive  mind  of  some  adventuresome  senior. 

On  a  bright  Sunday  afternoon,  June  15,  1913,  Father  Gasson 
assisted  the  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Boston  in  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
before  a  throng  of  fifteen  thousand.  The  Rt.  Reverend  Joseph  C.  An¬ 
derson  performed  the  ceremony  in  the  absence  of  William  Cardinal 
O’Connell.  This  was  a  most  opportune  time  for  speaking  and  Rev. 
Walter  Drum,  S.J.  delivered  the  dedicatory  sermon  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  orated  the  principal  address.  Three  days  later  the  golden 
anniversary  class  of  1913  became  the  first  class  to  receive  degrees  from 
University  Heights.  For  Father  Gasson  the  endless  clatter  of  graduation 
speakers  and  fond  applause  was  the  coming  true  of  that  Spring  dream 
of  1907  on  the  little  knoll  in  Chestnut  Hill. 
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FATHER  GASSON  set  about  the  business  of  building  a  faculty 
residence,  but  before  he  could  get  very  far  along  in  the  project, 
his  term  as  President  of  the  College  came  to  an  end  and  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.J.  succeeded  him  on  January  11,  1914. 

After  B.  C.,  Father  Gasson  went  to  Woodstock,  Maryland,  and 
thence  to  Georgetown  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Department  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology.  He  stayed  there  until  1923,  when  he  was  sup¬ 
posedly  put  out  to  pasture  as  superior  of  the  Retreat  House  on  Staten 

Island. 

In  June  of  1924,  however,  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Jesuits, 
Father  Gasson  was  recalled  and  pressed  into  service  to  help  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  University  education  in  the  ethnically  divided  Do¬ 
minion. 

In  the  midst  of  his  Canadian  labors,  Father  Gasson  was  forced  to 
undergo  surgery  for  internal  disorders.  He  failed  to  recover  from  this 
operation  and  died  on  February  27,  1930,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Montreal. 

On  March  3,  a  low  requiem  funeral  Mass  was  said  in  Boston’s  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  Church.  Literally,  every  available  seat  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  of  Boston.  Following  the  services 
a  solemn  procession  traced  Father  Gasson’s  earlier  steps  from  the  South 
End  to  University  Heights,  where  the  cortege  circled  the  Recitation 
Building  and  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  Tower.  The  Tower  clock  was 
stopped  and  the  bells  which  he  had  installed  tolled  a  hollow  requiem  for 
Thomas  Gasson.  His  remains  were  then  taken  to  the  Jesuit  cemetery 
on  the  Holy  Cross  grounds  in  Worcester. 

Thomas  Gasson’s  University  Heights  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  cherry  orchards  of  1907,  and  the  "city  on  the  hill”  of  nine  thousand, 
built  around  his  Tower,  stands  as  testament  of  the  Second  Founder  of 
Boston  College. 
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STOOD  on  the  soft  film  of 
the  sidewalk  that  the  city  had 
plowed,  with  the  evening 
newspaper  folded  under  my  arm 
and  my  fingers  clenched  and  cold 
inside  the  pockets  of  my  overcoat. 
The  street  light  was  out  —  it  had 
been  out  for  three  days  now  — 
and  I  couldn’t  see  the  snowfall 
that  sounded  like  cereal  and  milk 
all  around  me.  I  smiled  at  the 
snowman  that  the  boy  was  making 
in  his  yard  and  wondered  where 
had  the  snowman  gone  that  I  built 
thirty  years  ago.  Of  course  I  knew 
where  physically  but  I  tried  to 
make  a  symbol  out  of  it,  as  I  often 
do. 

I  laughed  with  the  boy  and  told 
him  about  the  first  snowy  nights 
every  year  on  my  father’s  farm, 
how  we  pressed  our  foreheads 
against  the  cold  bedroom  window 
and  watched  the  big  flakes  buzz 
against  the  pane,  how  we  used  to 


curl  up,  our  knees  almost  to  our 
chins,  between  the  white  flannel 
sheets  and  think  of  the  snow  and 
cold  outside  and  even  around  in 
the  room,  but  inside,  deep  inside 
ourselves,  feel  warm  like  the  flan¬ 
nel. 

The  boy  had  built  the  snowman 
the  same  height  as  himself  —  I 
think  this  is  the  common  practice 
among  children  who  are  only 
children  —  but  the  snowman  was 
fatter  and  the  boy  was  kneeling  in 
the  snow  so  the  boy  looked  much 
smaller.  He  wore  dark  colored  ski 
pants  and  jacket  and  a  lighter  col¬ 
ored  wool  cap  that  covered  the 
top  of  his  head  and  his  whole  neck. 
He  had  woolen  mittens  on  his 
hands  and  I  knew  that  they  must 
be  wet  and  that  the  cold  would  be 
through  by  now  and  hurting  a 
little.  He  was  alone  in  the  dark 
yard  with  a  soft  little  chin  and 
eyes  that  looked  so  sure  of  himself 
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that  mine  blinked  wet  with  the 
snow. 

He  asked  me  if  I  had  a  pony 

then  and  I  said  I  did. 

"My  daddy’s  going  to  get  me 
one,”  he  said.  "A  black  one  with 
white  feathers  on  his  head.” 

"And  bells,  little  jingly  bells?”  I 
asked 

"Yes,”  he  said.  "Little  jingly 
bells  on  his  head.” 

"Will  you  let  your  friends  ride 
on  your  pony,”  I  asked. 

"Yes,”  he  said,  dragging  the 
word  out  into  a  hiss.  "But  just 
around  the  block.  They  can’t  cross 
any  streets  with  my  pony.  They’re 
too  little.” 

I  didn’t  say  anything  so  he  said 
in  a  whisper  that  couldn’t  be 
heard  by  his  mother  inside  the 
house,’  "But  I  can  cross  streets 
with  my  pony  when  I  get  him.” 

"Are  you  going  to  give  your 
snowman  rides?” I  asked,  pointing 
to  his  playmate. 

"He’s  not  real,”  the  boy  said  in 
a  tone  that  said  I  offended  him. 
"He’s  only  made  of  snow.” 

I  said,  "Of  course,  I  was  silly  to 
say  it,”  as  an  apology  to  the  boy 
and  to  myself.  "We  don’t  have 
any  snowmen  at  my  house  now,” 
I  said.  "We  don’t  have  any  little 
boys  like  you  to  make  them,  so  I 
forget  sometimes.” 

The  boy  went  back  to  building 
the  snowman.  He  put  pieces  of 
wood  into  the  head  to  serve  as  eyes 
and  a  bigger  piece  in  as  a  nose.  He 
scooped  a  little  snow  out  of  the 
head  and  that  was  the  mouth. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  played 
any  Bible  games  with  snowmen 


before  and  he  didn’t  think  he  had. 
I  started  to  explain  how  you  could 
play  Moses  in  the  desert  or  on  the 
mountain  but  he  didn’t  seem  in¬ 
terested. 

The  front  door  of  the  house 
opened  and  a  warm  blue  rug  of 
light  ran  over  the  cleared  stone 
step  and  across  the  mounds  of 
heaped  snow  and  past  the  boy  and 
the  snowman  and  stopped  at  my 
feet. 

"Donald,  come  in  now.  Who’s 
that  with  you?” 

I  answered  for  the  boy.  "It’s 
Mr.  Bauer  from  up  the  street. 
How  are  you,  Mrs.  Russell?” 

"Oh,  good  evening.  Fine  thanks, 
how  are  you  Mr.  Bauer?”  the  lady 
in  the  doorway  said  with  the  light 
of  the  front  hall  behind  her. 

"Donald,”  she  said  again,  and 
the  dark  ski  suit  and  the  lighter 
colored  wool  cap  detached  itself 
from  the  snowman  and  ploughed 
across  the  blue  rug  of  light  to  the 
front  door. 

"It  looks  like  winter,  Mr. 
Bauer,”  she  said  and  closed  the 
door,  taking  the  blue  rug  with  her. 
I  saw  that  she  was  pregnant  and 
knew  that  the  boy  would  soon  be 
building  bigger  snowmen. 

WALKED  toward  a  street 
light  that  showed  the  snow 
around  it,  little  beads  that 
blinked  for  an  instant  inside  the 
warmth  of  the  light  and  were 
swept  back  into  the  darkness. 
Snow  storms  are  like  icebergs,  I 
thought,  even  snow  storms  during 
the  day.  We  see  so  little  of  them 
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but  we  know  that  there  is  much 
more.  It  is  a  snow  storm  even  in 
a  forest  where  nobody  sees  it  or 
hears  it. 

I  walked  a  short  distance  past 
the  street  light  on  the  sidewalk 
that  the  city  had  plowed  and  I  left 
black  footprints  in  the  soft  film. 
Every  five  or  six  steps,  a  solid 
white  heel  and  sole  print  flopped 
off  my  shoes  into  the  soft  film. 

I  stepped  up  to  the  walk  of  my 
house  which  wasn’t  shoveled  yet 
as  I  was  just  now  getting  home. 
The  steps  were  drift  covered  and 
my  foot  missed  the  stone  and  my 
fingers  bit  into  the  snow  of  the 
walk.  Snow  is  for  Christmas,  for 
Christians,  I  thought.  It  covers 
over  right  things  and  wrong 
things  and  makes  them  all  look  the 
same  —  like  the  steps,  like  a  field 
of  burnt  grass,  like  dead  apple 
trees.  Some  rights  and  wrongs 
can’t  be  covered  over,  I  thought, 
there  are  some  things  that  are  be¬ 
yond  being  covered  up,  like  a 
front  yard  with  no  snowman  in  it. 
I  put  my  hands  to  my  mouth  and 
breathed  the  chill  away. 

The  snow  of  my  unshoveled 
walk  was  over  my  shoes  and  socks 
and  inside  my  pant  leg  and  I  tried 
to  bob  through  it  as  I  did  as  a  boy 
but  it  made  it  worse  and  my  legs 
were  stinging  cold  when  I  went 
up  the  stairs  and  stamped  my 
snowy  feet  on  the  porch. 

Dorothy  opened  the  door  into 
the  warm  hallway  and  I  brushed 
off  as  much  snow  as  I  could  and 
stepped  onto  the  rug.  She  took 
my  coat  and  leaned  her  face  up  to 
be  kissed.  I  bent  my  neck  to  kiss 


her  and  the  chill  water  of  the 
melted  snow  ran  over  the  brim  of 
my  hat  onto  her  forehead  and  she 
made  a  noise  like  the  horn  of  a 
boy’s  bicycle.  We  both  laughed 
loudly,  the  way  we  laughed  two 
years  ago,  and  I  kissed  her  but  not 
the  way  we  kissed  then.  She  had 
placed  her  left  hand  on  my  shoul¬ 
der  because  she  thought  of  the 
first  year  of  our  marriage  when 
we  hoped  for  children  and  didn’t 
know  that  we  could  not  have 
them.  She  lifted  her  hand  away 
when  I  kissed  her  and  she  said, 
"I’ve  kept  the  dinner  warm, 
Daniel.” 

"I’m  sorry  I’m  late,”  I  said. 
"The  train  was  held  up  by  the 
snow.” 

I  COULD  smell  the  spicy  clove 
smell  of  hot  ham  as  I  washed 
the  cold  off  my  hands  in  the 
upstairs  bathroom.  I  washed  my 
face  and  as  I  wiped  it  dry  with 
the  turkish  towel  I  looked  at  the 
face  in  the  soap-spotted  bathroom 
mirror,  at  the  boy  who  played  in 
the  apple  trees  by  the  river.  They 
would  be  bare  now  but  in  the  fall 
the  branches  of  the  trees  were 
twisted  with  the  red  and  yellow 
of  apples.  We  all  played  there,  all 
of  us,  the  five  boys  and  two  girls, 
and  the  cow  had  her  calf  every 
winter,  and  the  apple  trees  were 
always  full.  Fertility  had  a  special 
place  in  the  Bible  of  my  father. 
He  marked  down  the  dates  of  all 
the  calves  on  a  special  page  after 
family  records.  My  father  read  to 
us  from  his  Bible  after  supper  at 
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night,  and  we  saw  the  meaning  of 
fruitfulness,  all  of  us.  My  father 
never  read  beyond  Malachi  and 
we  never  did  either.  Dorothy  read 
the  Gospels,  they  were  her  religion 
just  as  the  Bible  was  mine,  but  it 
was  a  subject  to  which  we  did  not 
often  refer  as  neither  of  us  had  a 
real  church. 

I  tried  to  wipe  the  mirror  clean 
but  just  smudged  the  soap  spots. 
I  wet  the  towel  and  wiped  them 
off.  I  knew  that  I  never  should 
have  stopped  to  talk  to  that  boy 
feeling  the  way  I  did.  I  jammed 
the  towel  behind  the  towel  holder, 
and  went  down  to  the  clove  smell 
of  ham  knowing  that  I  would  be 
unpleasant  at  the  table. 

We  ate,  sitting  across  from  each 
other,  at  the  small  table  in  the 
dining  room.  Dorothy  tried  to  be 
nice  and  asked  me  about  the  office 
and  I  told  her  about  the  wool  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  come  in  that  day  but 
talk  was  forced  and  the  meal  was 
taken  in  silence  for  the  most  part. 
Dorothy  poured  us  each  coffee 
but  I  said  I  didn’t  want  any,  and 
she  put  my  cup  and  saucer  back 
on  the  side  table,  and  then  drank 
her  coffee  slowly. 

I  sat  in  silence  as  long  as  I  could 
and  then,  though  I  tried  not  to,  I 
started  to  talk  about  my  father’s 
farm  during  the  first  snows  every 
year.  Each  word  hurt  her,  I  knew, 
but  I  talked  on.  I  told  her  about 
the  apple  trees  and  the  calves  that 
came  in  the  winter  and  about  the 
snowmen  we  built  by  the  barn. 

Dorothy  put  her  coffee  cup 
down  empty.  She  sat  with  her 
mouth  set  because  she  had  heard 


this  before  and  she  knew  I  was 
upset. 

"Dorothy,”  I  said  very  loudly, 
"I  want  a  son.” 

She  started  to  say  something  and 
I  swept  my  hand  across  my  plate 
and  struck  the  glass  of  water 
which  was  in  front  of  me.  The 
glass  spun  over  and  the  water 
sloshed  onto  the  table  to  my  left. 
I  almost  shouted,  "I  want  a  son, 
Dorothy.  My  own.  Not  adopted. 
Mine.  Do  you  hear?” 

Dorothy  stood  up  and  walked 
behind  me  and  with  paper  napkins 
sopped  up  the  water  on  the  table 
cloth  to  my  left.  She  said,  "I 
know,  Daniel.” 

I  said  the  words  I  had  resolved 
to  say  and  they  cut  me  from  with¬ 
in  because  I  loved  her  very  much. 
"Dorothy,  you  cannot  give  me  a 
son.  I  must  have  a  wife  who  can.” 

She  was  standing  beside  me  with 
the  wet  napkins  cupped  in  her 
hands  and  I  looked  up  into  her 
face.  Her  lips  were  set  and  her 
eyes  were  hurt  I  could  tell,  but  it 
was  not  the  way  I  had  imagined 
she  would  look.  She  took  the  wet 
napkins  into  the  kitchen  and  came 
back  with  the  coffee  pot  and  filled 
her  cup.  She  set  the  empty  water 
tumbler  in  front  of  me. 

"Dorothy,  I  want  a  divorce.”  I 
said  it  softly. 

Dorothy  looked  way  down  into 
the  black  liquid  in  the  cup  that 
curled  a  thin  line  upward.  "Dan¬ 
iel,”  she  said  not  looking  at  me, 
"I  saw  Dr.  Saunders  last  year  and 
he  told  me  that  it  wasn’t  my  fault 
that  we  couldn’t  have  children.” 

"I’m  not  blaming  you,”  I  said. 
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"It  isn’t  your  fault  at  all,  it  isn’t 
something  you  did  or  didn’t  do, 
it’s  just  the  way  you  are.” 

Dorothy  shook  her  head;  her 
eyes  were  still  staring  at  the  coffee. 
"That’s  just  it,  it  isn’t  me.  Dr. 
Saunders  said  it  wasn’t  me.  He 
said  it  must  be  you.  He  said  you 
must  be  .  .  .  ,”  She  didn’t  finish 
but  she  looked  up  and  there  was 
pity  in  her  eyes. 

I  said,  "Sterile,”  and  there  was 
pity  in  her  eyes. 

My  fingers  closed  around  the 
empty  water  tumbler  and  it  was 
wet  against  my  palm.  I  tried  to 
find  the  clove  smell  somewhere, 
but  there  was  only  the  scalding 
steep  of  the  coffee. 

I  stood  up  and  walked  to  the 
living  room  window  with  the  wet 
glass  in  my  hand.  The  snow  was 
pinging  steadily  against  the  storm 
window.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
living  room  and  the  street  light 
came  through  the  snow  to  my 
hands  and  I  saw  I  still  held  the 
empty  tumbler.  I  set  the  glass  on 
the  sill  of  the  window,  and  went 
out  through  the  front  door  into 
the  storm.  I  turned  up  the  collar 
of  my  suit  coat  and  ran  along  the 
filmy  sidewalk  that  the  city  had 
plowed  again.  I  could  hear  the 
grating  scrape  of  the  city  plow 
somewhere  above  the  whisper  of 
the  snow  as  I  ran  to  the  place 
where  the  street  light  was  out  and 
waded  knee-deep  through  the 
front  yard  where  the  snow  man 
stood.  I  folded  my  hands  together 
into  one  fist  and  split  the  wooden 
pegged  head  into  bits  of  snow.  I 
pushed  my  side  against  the  snow¬ 


man  and  sprawled  it  across  the 
trampled  area.  My  hands  and  feet 
kicked  at  it  and  tore  at  it  until  it 
was  lumps  and  I  stamped  on  these 
and  soon  there  was  just  a  hard, 
caked  spot.  My  arms  and  legs  were 
tired  and  I  drew  quick  breaths  of 
cold  air  through  my  nostrils  into 
my  chest.  I  looked  at  the  house. 
The  shades  were  holding  the 
warmth  and  the  people  inside 
could  not  see  out.  I  knew  the  boy 
would  be  upset  about  the  snow¬ 
man  and  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  understand  about  Aaron  and 
the  calf  I  would  tell  him.  I  said, 
"God  forgive  me,”  several  times 
aloud. 

WALKED  back  to  the  street 
light  and  up  the  unshoveled 
walk  to  my  house.  The  porch 
light  was  on  and  Dorothy  was  on 
the  porch  with  a  sweater  over  her 
shoulders.  We  went  inside  to¬ 
gether. 

I  sneezed  in  the  front  hall  and 
went  upstairs  and  changed  my 
wet  trousers  and  shoes.  Dorothy 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  poured  for  me 
when  I  came  into  the  kitchen.  I 
drank  it  slowly  for  it  was  quite  hot 
and  when  I  had  finished  it  I  said, 
"Dorothy,  forgive  me.” 

She  said,  "Yes.”  I  knew  she  for¬ 
gave  because  she  loved  me,  not  as 
I  loved  her,  with  the  love  that  hurt 
me  when  I  said  I  wanted  another 
wife,  but  with  a  different  kind 
that  I  could  not  explain  to  myself. 

"We  will  adopt  a  son?”  I  asked, 
and  she  said,  "Yes,  a  son  now  and 
perhaps  another  later.”  She  smiled. 

I  was  agreed. 
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KELLY 


JL.X.ELLY  was  dead. 

Across  the  street  from  her  win¬ 
dow  she  could  see  the  high  school 
flag  starched  by  the  stiff  Novem¬ 
ber  breeze.  It  was  warm,  too 
warm  for  Thanksgiving,  but  Kelly 
would  have  liked  it;  he  liked  things 
warm.  She  leaned  forward,  her 
elbows  on  the  desk,  and  ran  her 
fingers  through  her  hair.  Kelly  had 
always  liked  her  hair;  he  liked  the 
brown  of  it  and  the  length  of  it 
and  the  softness  of  it  and  the  her 
of  it.  She’d  kept  it  long  —  for 
Kelly. 

The  wasted  afternoon  sunlight 
toppled  to  the  floor,  bleaching 
patches  of  the  tarnished  oak.  Dust 
rose  in  miniature  swirls  through 
the  rays  of  light,  then  snowed 
back  softly. 


She’d  gone  to  Mass  that  morn¬ 
ing  and  Kelly  was  alive,  but  now 
it  was  afternoon,  and  Kelly  was 
dead.  She  turned  the  thought 
around  in  her  mind.  No,  he  wasn’t 
alive  this  morning;  he’d  been  dead 
almost  a  week,  but  she  hadn’t 
known  it,  and  so  he  was  alive.  It 
was  funny,  how  a  person  can  be 
dead  and  not  dead  at  the  same 
time.  Life  was  relative  in  a  way, 
in  this  way.  As  long  as  she  hadn’t 
known  Kelly  was  dead,  he  wasn’t. 
Now  they  both  knew  it,  everyone 
knew  it,  and  Kelly  was  dead. 

She  pulled  his  first  letter  from 
its  pigeon-hole  in  the  desk  and 
opened  it  again.  "Foolish  Kelly,” 
she  thought,  just  as  she  had 
thought  on  the  day  he  disregarded 
a  scholarship  college  career  to  en- 
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ter  the  Air  Force,  the  day  she  had 
told  him  she  never  wanted  to  see 
him  again.  Perhaps  Kelly  had  be¬ 
lieved  her  that  day,  although  she 
doubted  it.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  she  had  received  only  two 

letters.  Maybe  she  believed  it  her-  by  Frank  Neelon 

self — then. 

She  tried  to  read  it  but  put  it 
down.  She  knew  what  it  said — 
nothing.  It  was  a  chain  letter,  a 
typical  Kelly  practical  joke.  It 
promised  unremitting  good  luck 
if  the  chain  were  not  broken,  but 
she  had  broken  it.  She  wished  she 
hadn’t  but  it  was  rather  late  now. 

About  a  week  later,  she  had  his 
second  and  last  letter.  It  was  the 
punch  line.  It  instructed  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  send  his  wife  to  the  man 
at  the  top  of  the  list  and  to  place 
his  own  name  at  the  bottom.  The 
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last  paragraph  was  a  funny,  pool- 
room  sort  of  joke  about  one  of  the 
men  who  had  won,  and  she  had 
laughed  in  spite  of  herself,  but  that 
was  all — not  even  a  signature.  It 
was  funny  when  she  first  read  it; 
it  was  funny  and  it  was  Kelly,  but 
now  it  wasn’t  Kelly  and  it  wasn’t 
funny.  The  humor  had  died  with 
Kelly.  If  he  had  only  written  a 
letter,  at  least  something,  at  least 
let  her  know  .  .  .  she  folded  the 
letter  back  into 
its  envelope.  He 
hadn’t  and  it  was 
all  done  now. 

She  sighed  — 
lastimero  suspiro. 

She  tried  to  think 
clearly,  to  re¬ 
in  e  m  b  e  r  the 
morning  Mass. 

She  wanted  to  re¬ 
member  every¬ 
thing,  but  she 
couldn’t.  She 
couldn’t  recall 
the  walk  to 
church;  it  must 
have  been  rou¬ 
tine;  everything 
was  routine. 

Everything  but 
the  announce¬ 
ment:  "Airman 

Third  Class  Kelly  will  beburied  at  a 
solemn  high  funeral  Mass  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  this  week.”  She  had  gone 
to  confession  the  night  before,  but 
she  couldn’t  go  to  communion  this 
morning.  Not  exactly  could  not, 
but  rather,  was  not  able.  She’d 
closed  her  missal  and  stared  at  the 
silk  ribbons,  not  hearing  the  other 
announcements  or  the  rest  of  the 


Mass.  Finally,  she  had  come  home. 

No  one  had  called  her,  no  one 
had  even  told  her.  But  then  why 
should  they?  Kelly  was  stationed 
fifteen  hundred  miles  away  from 
her,  and  his  parents  hardly  even 
knew  she  existed.  In  fact,  she 
suspected  that  he  had  never  told 
them  of  her  at  all.  Everyone  had 
left  her  to  find  out  for  herself  and 
she  had  found  out  at  Mass.  She 
wished  she  had  never  gone  to  Mass. 

Then  Kelley 
would  at  least  be 
alive. 

She  shook  her 
head,  as  if  to 
clear  it.  She  tried 
to  shake  every 
thought  out  of  it 
and  know  noth¬ 
ing  and  then 
Kelly  would  be 
alive.  But  she 
couldn’t  stop  the 
thoughts  that 
besieged  her. 
"Parsed  tragic 
Phaeton”  —  the 
line  was  running 
through  her 
mind  and  al- 
though  she 
couldn’t  place  it 
in  its  context, 
she  knew  it  was  the  right  line.  It 
haunted  her  and  she  wanted  to 
forget  it  because  it  meant  Kelly 
was  dead.  But  she  couldn’t  forget 
it  and  she  couldn’t  suppress  it  and 
it  was  there  and  Kelly  was  dead. 
She  got  up  and  crossed  to  the 
window.  She  felt  the  cold  of  the 
advancing  night  and  the  wounded 
sun  retreat  across  the  bloody  sky. 
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She  pulled  down  the  faded  green 
window  shade  and  stared  at  the 
tiny  pin  holes  in  the  fabric.  She 
could  almost  see  through  the  pin 
holes  and  she  stared  at  them  and 
wondered  who  it  was  that  made 


the  pin  holes  in  window  shades 

and  didn’t  really  care.  She  wished 

she  had  written  to  him  long  ago, 

but  it  was  too  late  now  —  Kellv 

* 

was  dead. 


What  becomes  of  old  Stylus  editors?  Well, 
some  of  the  most  competent  are  writing  for 
The  Pilot.  Ten  cents  at  your  Church  door; 
three  dollars  a  year  by  mail. 
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1 

Above  the  birth  of  passing  sawdust  time, 

Grew  tall  the  souls  of  these  brave  few  to  reach 
The  heights  of  Him,  rising  from  the  still 
Cross-white  pews,  and  empty  sullen  chime 
Of  powd’ry  salutes  to  death,  in  this  roofless  church. 
The  heavens  dwarfed  to  their  boundless  cry:  His  will 
Be  done.  For  them,  the  priestly  chalice  gold 
Was  raised  in  requiem;  the  tale  retold 
Of  that  First  Sacrifice  on  holy  field, 

Then  war  began  again  the  sorrowful  yield. 


'  2 

In  reddened  sand  sighing  on  gridded  shore, 

Some  flag  has  draped  the  bloated  sodden  eyes 
Of  youth;  smothered  cliffs  by  the  sea  of  night, 
And  seashells  grey,  disturbed  by  streaks  of  gore. 

O  shrug  from  the  empty  sleeves  the  doves,  the  lies 
Of  peace;  all  men  gone  childless  at  the  sight. 

Shut  the  grinning  gate  to  immoderate  past, 

The  time  of  desolation  and  the  fast 

From  sanctity.  The  salt  will  come  too  soon 

To  taste  and  join  the  beamed  tears  of  the  moon. 
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The  cocks  can  cry  no  peace  on  cloudless  morn 
Into  bereaving  eyes  brooding  in  black, 

Bathing  the  damned  and  dying  barren  land 
(Once  green  and  golden  soil)  with  tear  not  torn 
From  tender  lid  but  given  pure  for  lack 
Of  more  to  give.  They  cannot  understand 
Their  plight.  The  shameless  sun  will  shine  no  more 
Upon  this  charred  earth,  nor  hug  the  shore 
Where  gallant  life  bled  freely,  drowned  with  shot. 
Our  only  plea  to  God  is  touch  us  not. 


4 

Run  into  empty  time  to  flee  the  clay 
That  swells  itself  in  pride,  and  chews  the  marrow 
Of  blindly  seeking  minds.  O  Eve-cursed  man, 
Gnawing  the  gutted  cinder  of  yesterday, 

And  on  the  darkened  earthside  reading  narrow 
Philosophies  of  sound  to  owls  that  stay 
And  listen.  Peace  and  love  are  less  a  story 
Than  empty  skulls.  Relive  your  dreams  of  glory 
Among  the  driven  nails  and  sighs,  if  you  can, 
Where  shallow  pools  of  dead  reflect  the  sun, 

Or  race  naked  before  the  lives  outrun. 


5 

On  windless  hillocks  ageless  man  will  tread 
The  slopes  and  seek  his  sin  at  opened  grave, 
Where  sacrificial  youth  was  laid  to  rest. 

Time’s  turning  of  the  years  will  ply  the  dead 
With  formless  moss  to  mock  these  restless  brave, 
And  man  will  gain  no  peace  from  those  He  blest. 
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DEMONSTRATION 


''They  are  fools,”  Lieutenant 
Vacaro  said,  squinting  across  the 
long  gray  stretch  of  plaza  down 
the  tree-lined  boulevard  beside  the 
cathedral.  The  sun  was  hot  on  the 
grey  stone  of  the  city  and  the 
tangled  mass  of  barbed  wire  in 
the  middle  of  the  square,  and  the 
noise  of  the  mob  came  down 
the  boulevard  louder  and  louder. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  square 
but  the  lieutenant  and  myself  and 
the  steel-helmeted  troopers  shuf¬ 
fling  their  jackboots  nervously  in 
even  ranks  of  khaki  behind  us. 

"Fools,”  Vacaro  said  again  in  a 


hard  flat  voice.  He  was  a  tall, 
good  looking  officer  with  white 
teeth  and  a  little  mustache.  He 
always  smiled.  He  had  a  shiny  gold 
badge  and  very  glossy  boots,  and 
spoke  English  intelligently.  I 
didn’t  speak  Spanish  too  well. 
That’s  why  I  hung  around  Vacaro 
whenever  anything  seemed  likely 
to  break  in  the  news.  A  foreign 
correspondent  can’t  report  unless 
he  understands  what’s  going  on. 

"Who  are  they?”  I  asked. 

"Peasants,  workers,  students...” 
The  lieutenant  gestured  impa¬ 
tiently.  "A  troublesome  rabble 
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trying  to  overthrow  our  most 
sacred  institutions.  Enemies  of 
God  and  of  civic  order.”  I  won¬ 
dered  where  he  had  learned  his 
English.  He  probably  thought  he 
had  an  education.  I  turned  to  look 
at  the  gray  of  the  Presidential 
Palace.  There  were  no  figures  at 
the  windows.  Just  the  fat,  placid, 
serene  face  of  El  Presidente  staring 
down  from  an  enormous  poster 
like  a  god  looking  down  upon  his 
people. 

"What  are  they  demonstrating 
for?”  I  asked.  The  Associated 
Press  would  probably  want  to 


by  Jack  Finnegan 
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know.  I  didn’t  think  anybody  else 
would.  Nobody  bothers  to  read 
about  South  America  anyway. 
Unless  something  juicy  pops  up, 
like  Peron. 

"They  are  pawns  of  foreign 
governments,”  said  Vacaro  in  the 
flat,  dogmatic  voice.  He  sounded 
as  if  he  were  repeating  something 
memorised  in  a  book.  He  probably 
was.  "Criminals  and  misguided 
idealists  clamoring  for  the  moon. 
They  want  El  Presidente  to  hold 
free  elections  so  they  can  take  the 
country  over  to  Moscow.  They 
won’t  succeed.  Not  while  there 
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are  patriots  willing  to  fight  for 
religion  and  country.” 

The  crowd  noises  grew  louder. 
Down  the  boulevard  I  could  see 
a  wave  of  banners  approaching, 
all  red  and  white,  above  the  blur 
of  drab  clothes  and  dark  faces.  It 
was  very  hot  and  it  felt  like 
August  parade  time  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  except  that  I  couldn’t 
picture  the  big,  ugly  cathedral 
with  its  gold  cross  and  its  pigeons 
in  Washington.  And  here  there 
were  ugly  tangles  of  barbed  wire 
barricades  in  the  square. 

"All  Commies,  then?”  I  asked, 
just  to  keep  talking. 

"Yes,”  said  Vacaro,  standing 
very  straight  and  tall  in  the  clean 
khaki  as  if  he  had  been  pressed  in 
it.  "All.”  He  absently  rubbed  his 
holster-flap  with  his  left  hand. 

"Oh,”  I  said  wiping  my  face 
with  the  handkerchief  that  had 
once  been  clean.  I  wondered  why 
I  had  put  on  my  jacket.  "I  thought 
maybe  there  were  some  other 
people  that  objected  to  El  Presi- 
dente’s  way  of  running  things.” 

"No,”  said  the  lieutenant,  look¬ 
ing  out  under  his  visor  across  the 
wicked  steel-shimmering  barbs  of 
the  wire  at  the  approaching  mob. 
He  was  smiling  politely  with  his 
lovely  teeth.  The  hand  was  still 
on  the  holster. 

"Do  you  think  they’ll  break 
through  and  storm  the  Palace?”  I 
asked.  If  they  were,  I  was  going 
to  bug  out  of  there.  Another  Am¬ 
erican  correspondent  had  been 
beaten  to  death  by  mobs  in  Singa¬ 
pore  not  long  before.  I  didn’t  want 


to  be  a  martyr.  Not  for  the  money 
the  A.  P.  paid. 

"We’ll  stop  them,”  Vacaro  said 
with  the  easy  confidence  of  youth. 

"You  haven’t  more  than  fifty 
men  here.  There’s  at  least  five 
thousand  out  there  right  now. 
You’d  better  be  pretty  good,  or 
they’ll  be  using  this  palace  as  fuel 
for  a  weinie  roast.” 

"Don’t  get  frightened,  Ameri¬ 
can.  You’ll  see.  All  in  good  time. 
We  have  armored  cars  in  reserve 
and  troopers  on  the  rooftops.” 

Then  the  mob  came  into  the 
plaza.  They  poured  out  past  the 
cathedral  in  a  black  thundercloud 
of  people,  moving  slowly  and  de¬ 
liberately  on  the  Palace  and  the 
police  lines.  There  were  a  hundred 
banners  rippling  white,  some  with 
red  lettering  and  others  with 
black.  L  i  b  e  r  t  a  d,  Democratic x. 
Abase  T irania .  Someone  started  to 
sing  as  the  first  ranks  neared  the 
barricades,  and  the  whole  crowd 
took  it  up.  It  was  a  sad,  majestic 
song,  almost  like  a  hymn.  I  don’t 
understand  Spanish  too  well,  es¬ 
pecially  when  its  being  sung.  I 
was  sure  of  only  one  thing.  It 
wasn’t  the  Internationale. 

The  first  people  were  almost  at 
the  barbed  wire  now.  I  could  see 
their  faces,  the  decent,  shabby 
clothes.  Most  of  them  were  dressed 
in  light  colored  shirts  and  slacks. 
Some  of  the  faces  were  very 
young.  Students.  They  were  wear¬ 
ing  the  blue-and-white  University 
colors  on  their  chests. 

Just  then  Vacaro  said  "Halt!” 
in  a  parade-ground  voice. 
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The  crowd  moved  up  to  the 
barricade  Libertad,  Democracia 
were  bright  in  the  sun.  The  faces 
under  the  slogans  were  set  and  de¬ 
termined.  Five  thousand  voices 
made  a  loud  song  in  the  plaza. 

The  lieutenant  snapped  some¬ 
thing  and  the  troopers  moved  for¬ 
ward  and  deployed,  faces  hard 
under  the  helmets.  They  were 
carrying  carbines  at  the  high  port. 
I  wondered  what  good  the  shore 
weapons  would  be  as  clubs. 
Bayoneted  rifles,  or  even  night¬ 
sticks  would  have  been  better.  I 
stepped  back  with  a  sick  tenseness 
and  waited  for  the  first  rock. 

Vacaro  said:  "Disperse.  Dis¬ 
perse.”  He  had  his  automatic  out. 
He  was  holding  it  by  his  thigh  as  if 
the  ugly-black  snouted  gun  were 
too  heavy  to  lift. 

Two  students  in  white  sport 
shirts  and  University  badges 
grasped  the  wire  and  started  to 
tug  one  of  the  sawhorses  aside  and 
clamber  over.  They  were  still 
singing. 

Vacaro  raised  the  automatic 
and  fired  rapidly  with  his  arm  ex¬ 
tended  like  a  duellist.  The  two 
students  jerked  as  the  bullets  hit 
them,  then  toppled  into  the  barbs 
like  limp,  abandoned  marionettes. 

For  one  instant  the  plaza  was 
silent  and  then  the  mob  voice  of 
five  thousand  roared  and  the  toss¬ 
ing  banners  crashed  against  the 
wire  in  a  wave  of  anger  and  hu¬ 
manity.  Vacaro  said  one  single 
word  and  the  carbines  slapped  up 
against  starched  khaki  hips.  The 
crash  of  the  gunfire  drowned  out 


the  shouting  and  then  the  scream¬ 
ing. 

The  range  was  only  fifty  yards 
and  the  troopers  were  firing  as 
fast  as  they  could  pull  the  trigger. 
There  was  a  faint  blue  haze  and 
ejected  brass  cartridges  bounced 
from  the  cobblestones  like  drop¬ 
ped  pennies.  The  smell  of  gun¬ 
powder  was  everywhere.  In  front, 
drab-clothed  people  with  anony¬ 
mous  faces  pitched  jerkily  into  the 
barricades  and  hung  there  drip¬ 
ping  scarlet.  Workers  stumbled 
onto  the  grey  stones  and  twitched 
in  odd  convulsions.  A  student  in 
a  green  sport  shirt,  with  a  white 
mad  face,  ran  up  to  the  barricade 
and  hurled  a  brick  futilely  at  the 
line  of  troopers.  The  copper-jack¬ 
eted  slugs  knocked  him  ten  feet. 
Then  there  was  only  a  running 
rout  of  people  and  a  hundred 
fallen  banners  shroudlike  in  the 
square. 

THE  LIEUTENANT  bel¬ 
lowed  over  the  explosion  of 
his  troopers’  weapons,  and 
the  shooting  stopped.  In  front  of 
us  was  a  great  quiet  carpet  of 
bodies,  wet  with  smeared  blood. 

The  red  and  black  and  white 
banners  lay  all  over  the  plaza. 
There  was  more  red  on  some  of 
them  now.  The  standards  were 
broken  and  the  cloth  had  been 
soiled  by  running  feet.  I  couldn’t 
see  the  little  words  Tirania ,  and 
Libertad  any  more  because  they 
were  on  the  ground,  and  besides, 
there  were  too  many  people  lying 
on  them.  Here  and  there  someone 
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moaned  dully,  but  mostly  there 
was  a  great  stillness.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  across  the  sweep  of  the  plaza 
a  light  machine  gun  on  a  rooftop 
began  to  fire  neat  bursts  into  the 
people  as  they  ran  down  the  boule¬ 
vard.  Da-da-da-Dum.  Da-da-da- 
Dum. 

Vacaro  yelled  another  command 
and  there  was  the  click  of  metal 
and  the  slap  of  gunstocks  as  the 
troopers  reloaded.  I  just  stood 
there  in  the  sun  and  watched  the 
bodies.  I  wondered  crazily  why 
someone  didn’t  call  an  ambulance. 

"Forward,”  said  Lieutenant  Va¬ 
caro  and  the  skirmish  line  moved 
up  to  the  barricade  and  pushed 
aside  the  steel-twined  saw  horses 
and  the  hanging  bodies.  The 
platoon  deployed  into  the  square 
and  began  to  carefully  pick  its 
way  through  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Someone  started  to 
scream  hideously,  and  there  was  a 
single,  emphatic  shot.  Down  on 
the  boulevard  there  was  more 
shooting,  like  a  string  of  Chinese 
firecrackers  going  off  in  irregular 
spurts,  and  a  few  people  turned 
back  and  scurried  into  the  ca¬ 
thedral  underneath  the  golden 
crosses.  I  walked  behind  the 
troopers  as  they  crossed  the  square. 
The  sprawled  dead  looked  like  bits 
of  trash  carelessly  tossed  aside  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  Department 
of  Sanitation  next  morning.  I 
looked  back  at  the  Presidential 
Palace,  but  there  was  still  nobody 
at  the  windows.  Only  the  big 
poster  of  the  President,  brooding 
over  the  square.  And  his  people 
on  the  square. 


"Into  the  cathedral,”  said  Va¬ 
caro. 

"The  cathedral?”  I  asked  from 
behind  him. 

"You  saw  some  of  the  scum  run 
in  there.  We’ve  got  them  trapped. 
They  think  they’ll  have  the  right 
of  sanctuary  just  because  they’re 
in  a  church.  We’ll  show  them,” 
he  smiled. 

The  boots  of  the  troopers  were 
heavy  on  the  weathered  granite  of 
the  cathedral  steps.  The  gargoyles 
didn’t  seem  to  care,  and  all  the 
pigeons  had  flown  away.  The  big 
double  wooden  doors  were  bolted. 
The  police  methodically  began  to 
smash  in  with  metal-shod  gun 
butts.  After  a  while,  the  doors 
splintered  in. 

All  I  could  see  was  echoing 
darkness  and  big  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows  that  cast  dim  light  on 
polished  marble  saints  and  the 
figure  of  Christ  looking  down  by 
the  communion  rail,  and  the  little 
clump  of  people  standing  silent  on 
the  white  steps  of  the  main  altar. 

The  troopers  were  halfway 
down  the  center  aisle  before  they 
began  to  fire.  The  carbines  were 
very  loud  in  the  darkness.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard 
guns  in  church.  There  were  no 
prisoners. 

I  walked  slowly  up  to  the  main 
altar  and  stood  beside  Vacaro  as 
he  reloaded  his  automatic.  The 
saints  on  the  altar  stared  down 
with  blank  eyes  at  their  marble 
wounds.  There  were  fragments  of 
color  from  the  shattered  altar 
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window  all  over  the  sanctuary. 
The  red  lamp  had  been  shot  out. 
The  troopers  hadn’t  bothered  with 
the  niceties  of  accuracy.  There 
were  dead  all  over  the  floor,  but  I 
had  seen  too  many  bodies  that  day 
to  really  notice. 

"That  took  care  of  the  stupid 
Red  swine,”  Vacaro  said  with  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  He  holstered  the  pistol. 
In  the  darkness  his  face  was  a 
shadow.  I  could  only  see  the  gleam 
of  the  shiny  gold  badge  and  the 
polished  leather.  I  walked  past  the 
communion  rail.  In  front  of  the 
great  cross  a  student  lay,  crumpled 
up  like  a  scrap  of  charred  paper 
curled  in  on  itself.  He  had  fallen 
as  a  man  would  fall  from  a  kneel¬ 
ing  position.  He  had  been  shot  in 
the  back. 

I  looked  up  at  the  bullet-shat¬ 
tered  face  of  God. 

"Too  bad  about  the  architec¬ 
ture,”  Vacaro  murmured.  "This 
cathedral  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  our  coun¬ 
try.” 

"Yes,”  I  said. 


WE  WALKED  down  the 
aisle  towards  the  day.  As 
we  came  into  the  light,  the 
lieutenant  swore  under  his  breath. 
There  was  stickiness  on  his  trouser 
leg  just  above  the  boot  where  he 
had  somehow  brushed  something 
in  the  cathedral.  "I  suppose  it  can 
be  washed  out,”  he  said  absently. 

"Yes,”  I  said  and  walked  down 
the  steps  into  the  plaza.  A  dust- 
colored  armored  car  rolled  out  of 
a  side  street  and  turned  down  the 
boulevard,  its  turreted  gun  swerv¬ 
ing  menacingly  from  side  to  side. 
I  watched  it  go.  I  didn’t  say  good- 
by  to  Vacaro. 

All  the  shooting  had  stopped  in 
the  city  and  the  air  was  hot  and 
quiet  again.  I  decided  I  could 
make  it  down  to  the  cable  office. 
It  was  a  long,  hot  walk  and  I  kept 
close  to  the  main  streets  where  the 
police  patrolled.  The  trolley-cars 
hadn’t  started  running  again.  I 
would  have  hurried  but  it  was  too 
warm  and  they  had  probably  bar¬ 
red-up  the  cable  office  before  the 
riot.  And  besides,  nobody  bothers 
to  read  the  news  about  South 
America  anyway. 
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the  stream 


Split  water  chills  the  ankles  of  the  rock; 

The  mind  grows  fresh  with  the  changing  clatter 

Whirling,  splashing,  dropping 

Past  my  chair  of  green  moss  on  its  wet  rock  base. 

My  eyes  chase  the  sweep  of  water 
Hurling  itself  into  white  globes  of  air, 

While  leaves  pantomime  odd  shapes 
Upon  their  earth-spread  ancestors. 

The  sun  heats  my  face, 

Then  slides  behind  a  nearby  cluster  of  branch-strung  trees; 

Insects  fly  through  the  mist  with  true  course  on  errands  mysterious; 
Spectator  plants  lean  forward  to  catch  the  rock-hatched  spray, 

While  cascading  light  crystals  break  their  color  prisms 
On  rocky  shelves  in  midstream. 

Sticks,  small  ends  of  green-slimed  logs,  adorn  the  rough  edges  with  a 
garland  of  debris. 

Vines  run  to  the  edge  like  happy  children, 

Their  toes  in  the  tickling  swirl  of  cool  bubbles. 

Upstream,  the  arched  rock  formation  of  a  foot  bridge 
Sets  a  symmetrical  thought  in  motion. 

The  stream  of  effort  more  constant  than  mine 
Slaps  noisily  at  a  jutting  rock, 

A  someday  part  of  its  sandy  bed. 


A  light  breeze  filters  through  the  haze  of  greens  and  golden  browns 
To  question  the  source  of  this  vitality. 

To  the  left,  beyond  my  hill-stopped  gaze, 

A  pool,  plant-fringed,  where  this  pageant  of  movement 
Comes  to  rest  in  stagnation; 

Water  lilies  without  a  bloom, 

Fallen  leaves  float  in  small  endless  circles, 

Sliding  water  bugs  move  with  pontoons 
Very  effective. 


A  bee  knows  that  I  do  not  belong, 
And  chases  me  away. 
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Bradley  P.  Smith 


THE  BOY  was  small  and  frail 
with  a  pale,  tired  face.  His 
eyes,  framed  in  great,  dark 
circles,  were  dull  and  listless,  and 
several  inches  of  wrists  and  ankles 
had  grown  beyond  his  suit.  His 
hair  was  lank  and  dull,  like  brown 
grass  in  the  spring.  He  walked 
slowly  and  now;  at  the  Corner  of 
Shelbourne  Road,  he  paused. 

Directly  ahead,  a  skinny  battle- 
scarred  tomcat  emerged  warily 
from  an  alley.  His  coat  was  matted 
and  dirty,  spotted  with  grease  and 
mud.  His  yellow,  unblinking  eyes 
surveyed  his  skinny  counterpart. 
He  paused. 

"Meow  .  .  .  ” 

The  boy  smiled  and,  stooped 
quickly  to  one  knee.  He  held  out 
his  hand,  "Here,  Kitty.” 

The  animal  advanced  stiff-leg¬ 
ged  on  his  stringy  muscles. 

"Meow.” 

The  boy  spoke  softly  as  he 
waited. 

"Gee,  you’re  a  nice  kitty.  I  wish 
I  had  you.  I  wish  I  could  take  you 
home.  You  look  so  tired  and 
hungry  and  lonely.  Here  Kitty.” 
He  reached  for  the  cat,  for  the 
fuzzy  head. 

"Psst!”  Its  tail  shot  up,  back 
arched,  hair  bristling,  eyes  blazing. 
Five  razors  shot  forward  in  a  flash, 
raking  the  boy’s  outstretched 
hand.  Then,  the  cat  was  gone. 

The  boy  stood  up  slowly,  gazing 
in  wonderment  at  the  five  livid 
tracks  on  his  hand,  which  slowly 
turned  pink  and  then  red.  His 
eyes  were  misty,  but  he  would  not 
cry.  He  went  down  Shelbourne 


Road.  He  entered  the  third  house 
on  the  block  and  climbed  its  dark 
stairs  to  the  second  floor.  His 
mother  was  waiting  in  the  kitchen, 
a  tall  woman,  with  large  bony 
features  and  strong  dark  eyes.  Her 
hair  was  straight  and  stringy, 
trailing  everywhere  in  homely 
little  wisps. 

"Ma,  I  learned  ...” 

"Here’s  your  supper.  I’m  in  a 
hurry.” 

The  woman  ladled  steaming  hot 
stew  into  a  dish  and  thumped  the 
dish  on  the  table,  slopping  it  over 
onto  the  oil  cloth.  She  picked  up 
a  breakfast  spoon  from  the  sink, 
rinsed  it;  it  rattled  on  the  table. 

"Joey,  I’m  going  to  the  chapel 
and  ...” 

She  caught  him  sharply  across 
the  cheek. 

"Say  your  grace.  Don’t  they 
teach  you  anything  at  school?  You 
get  your  old  man’s  supper  when 
he  gets  home.  And  make  sure  you 
wait  for  him  if  he’s  late.  You 
hear?” 

The  door  slammed.  The  boy 
gingerly  fingered  the  red  weal 
rising  on  his  cheek.  Perhaps  his 
father  would  like  to  hear  his  poem. 
He  didn’t  think  so. 


The  rubbish  room  of  the 

city  hospital  was  a  poorly  lit 
place.  It  had  a  medicinal 
smell,  not  the  clean-smelling  anti¬ 
septic  air  of  a  doctor’s  office,  but 
a  heavy,  soiled  smell  of  used 
bandages  and  dirty  dressings.  It 
was  the  kind  of  smell  that  clung 
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to  the  attendant’s  clothing  and 
person  and  would  never  be  washed 
off. 

The  attendant  was  a  large  man 
with  a  florid  face.  His  nose  was  a 
bulbous  affair,  with  a  delicate 
tracery  of  thin  red  veins.  The 
superintendent  had  reprimanded 
him  for  forgetting  to  empty  the 
receptacle  in  one  of  the  wards, 
and  he  swore  frequently  under  his 
breath  as  he  left  the  hospital  at 
five  o’clock. 

Outside  the  hospital  it  was  still 
misting.  The  man  hitched  up  his 
pants  and  turned  up  the  collar  of 
his  suit  coat  and  started  for  a  sub¬ 
way  entrance.  He  fished  in  his 
pocket  and  counted  the  silver  and 
took  the  dollar  bill  out  of  his 
wallet  and  put  that  in  his  pocket 
with  the  silver.  He  put  a  dime 
and  two  nickels  into  his  watch 
pocket  and  walked  back  from  the 
subway  entrance  to  a  neoned  bar. 
There  was  a  barroom  smell;  it 
wasn’t  a  definite  sweet  or  sour 
smell,  but  a  nice  cool,  indifferent 
smell.  It  was  just  five-twenty  and 
there  was  no  one  at  the  bar  and 
only  one  man  in  the  booths  having 
supper.  He  sat  at  the  bar.  He  had 
five  glasses  of  tap  beer  and  watched 
the  news  on  TV.  The  barkeeper 
gave  him  one  on  the  house. 

The  place  started  filling  up.  He 
began  to  relax.  Two  truck  drivers 
came  in.  They  sat  in  a  booth  and 
ordered  steak.  The  bigger  one 
reached  for  the  waitress  as  she 
walked  away.  She  dodged  and 
laughed  and  moved  away  saucily, 
emphasizing  her  movements,  so 


that  she  seemed  to  go  in  two  di¬ 
rections  at  once. 

"Hey,  Bennett.” 

The  man  turned.  The  speaker 
was  from  the  hospital.  He  worked 
in  the  kitchen  somewhere. 

"What  d’ya  say?” 

"Buy  you  a  beer,  Bennett?” 

"Sure.” 

The  man  held  up  two  fingers  to 
the  barkeeper. 

"You  married,  Bennett?” 

"Yep.” 

"So,  sneaking  one  on  the  old 
lady,  huh?” 

"Yeah.” 

"How  long  you  been  with  the 
hospital,  Bennett?” 

"Too  long.” 

"You  don’t  like  it?  I’ve  only 
been  here  a  week  but  I  like  it  al¬ 
ready.” 

"You’ll  change  your  mind 
quick  enough.” 

"Well,  maybe,  but  I  don’t  think 
so.  You  come  in  here  often,  Ben¬ 
nett?  Why  I  ask,  see,  I’ve  been 
stopping  by  the  past  few  days  but 
I’ve  never  seen  you  here  before.” 

"I  stop  in  once  in  a  while. 
Why?” 

"No  reason.  Just  asking.  Say, 
Bennett,  what  do  you  do  at  the 
hospital  anyway?  You  work  in 
housekeeping  somewhere,  don’t 
you? 

"Yeah,  I  collect  rubbish.  Any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  that?” 

"No,  just  asking.” 

"For  one  beer  you  ask  a  helluva 
lot.” 

"Well,  maybe  you  got  a  beef.  I 
sure  wouldn’t  want  to  collect  rub- 
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bish.  Now  don’t  get  me  wrong. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  the 
job.” 

"What  do  you  do  in  the  kitchen 
anyway?  Wash  dishes?” 

"Me?  No,  I  cook.  Learned  it 
in  the  Army,  you  know.  It’s  soft 
and  the  pay’s  good.” 

"Okay.  So  you  cook.” 

Bennett  ordered  another  beer 
for  himself.  The  friendly  man 
waited,  nursing  his  nearly  empty 
glass. 

"Well,  I  guess  I’d  better  be 
going  now.  Wife’s  waiting.  You’d 
better  be  shoving  off  too.”  He 
looked  at  Bennett.  "Well,  so  long.” 

"Yeah,  so  long.” 

Two  young  women  came  in. 
Bennett  looked  one  up  and  down. 
She  smiled.  He  left  the  bar  and 
followed  them  to  a  booth. 

"Whata  ya  drinking,  honey?” 

"Whata  ya  buying?” 

"Beer.” 

"Sit  down.  I’m  Pauline.  This  is 
Gert.” 

"I’m  Al.  Three  beers,  baby,”  he 
said  to  the  waitress. 

He  turned  to  the  two  girls. 
"You  know,  you’re  the  best  thing 
that’s  happened  in  this  joint  all 
night.  You  live  around  here?” 

"Yeah,  me  and  Gert  here  stay 
across  the  street.” 

"You  come  in  here  often?” 

"Once  in  a  while.” 

They  drank  the  beer  and  the 
waitress  brought  three  more.  Ben¬ 
nett  took  a  quarter  from  his 
pocket  and  dug  into  his  watch 
pocket  for  another  nickel. 

"Hey,  you  married,  Mister?” 

"Yeah,  why?” 


"Just  wondering.  Won’t  your 
wife  be  looking  for  you?” 

"No.” 

They  drank  in  silence. 

"Well,  come  on,  Gert.  We  have 
to  get  back  now,  Mister.” 

"Hey,  what’s  your  hurry?” 

They  slid  out  and  stood  up 
quickly. 

"Thanks  for  the  beer,”  Gert 
called  back. 

"Yeah.” 

Al  got  up  and  walked  out,  head¬ 
ing  for  the  subway  entrance.  He 
put  his  fingers  into  his  watch 
pocket  and  pulled  out  a  dime  and 
a  nickel.  He  said,  "Smart  aleck 
broads,”  and  turned  his  coat  collar 
up  and  walked  past  the  subway 
entrance.  The  night  was  getting 
cold. 

SARAH  BENNETT  emerged 
from  the  movie  theatre  into 
the  fine  mist.  She  wrapped 
her  thin  raincoat  tightly  about  her 
thin  body.  It  was  tight  and  airless 
and  therefore  warm.  She  walked 
from  the  theatre  to  the  building 
with  the  glass  windows  and  the 
sign  "First  National  Bank.”  She 
rapped  on  the  door  and  a  blue  uni¬ 
formed  old  man  let  her  in.  She 
went  down  a  flight  of  stairs  and 
hung  her  raincoat  on  a  hook  in  a 
small  closet.  She  poured  some  fluid 
from  a  can  into  a  pail  and  carried 
the  pail  to  a  sink  where  she  filled  it 
with  warm  water.  She  picked  up 
a  mop  and  went  upstairs,  two 
flights  to  the  offices. 

"Hello,  Sarah.” 

"Emma.” 

"How  was  the  show?” 
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"The  Tender  Trap.” 

"Hey,  that’s  real  good,  I  hear.” 
"I  liked  it.  I  like  the  good  ones.” 
"You  ought  to,  you  see  enough 
of  them.” 

"I  have  to,  I’d  go  nuts  sitting 
around  with  Al.” 

"Don’t  get  me  wrong,  I  wasn’t 
picking.” 

"Okay,  okay.” 

"Okay?” 

"Yes.” 

JOEY  was  asleep  with  his  head 
on  the  kitchen  table  when  Ben¬ 
nett  shook  him. 

"Where’s  your  Ma?” 

"She  went  to  the  chapel  before 
work.” 


"Oh.  Anything  left  from  sup- 
per? 

"Yes,  Pa.  I’ll  warm  some  of  the 
stew.” 

"Never  mind.  I  don’t  want  any. 
You  get  to  bed  before  she  comes 
home.” 

"Pa?” 

"Well?” 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  a  poem 
I  learned?” 

"A  what ?  Get  to  bed!”. 

Joey  went  to  bed. 

In  the  darkness  of  his  room  sleep 
did  not  come  at  once.  Joey  lay 
with  his  eyes  staring  at  the  ceiling. 
He  said  his  poem  softly  to  himself 
over  and  over  until  he  fell  asleep. 
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